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Sebastian Carter 

B. II. NEWDIGATE 

Book Production Notes: Articles contributed to 
“The London Mercury" 1920-1925 
207pp. Tabard Private Press, White Timbers, 
Slokesheath Road, Oxshott, Surrey KT22 
OPS. £48. 

1869924002 

TOM COL VERSON and DENNIS HALL 
A Catalogue of Fine Press Printers In the British 
Isles 

48pp. Inky PAnrot Press, Design Department, 
Oxford Polytechnic, Headington, Oxford 0X3 
OBP. Paperback, £9.50. 

0948415096 

Among the writers who bore witness Lo the 
renaissance in the book arts in the early part of 
this century, B. H. Newdigate was unusual in 
addressing not a specialist audience through 
articles in professional journals, but the 
general literate public. At the invitation of Sir 
John Squire, he contributed book production 
notes to the monthly London Mercury for 
almost the whole of its publishing life, from the 


end of the First World War to the beginning of 
the Second, and made many readers aware of 
the qualities of design and printing in the fine 
books that were appearing from both the 
private presses and commercial publishers. 

Bernard Newdigate was one of the first 
generation of the typographical revival, being 
born in 1869, and so four years younger than 
Frederic W. Goudy and twenty years older 
than Stanley Morison. He had-a Jesuit training 
at Stonyhurst, before being cajoled into print- 
ing at the Arden Press, in which his father, a 
Catholic convert, had an interest. After the 
First World War, Newdigate joined with Basil 
Blackwell in taking over the Shakespeare 
Head Press, an admirable partnership in which 
Blackwell look the financial burden off his 
shoulders and left him free to do what he did 
well , the editing and design of the classics. His 
most enduring monument is probably his one- 
volume edition of Shakespeare (1935). 

About the same time as he started work at 
the Shakespeare Head Press, he began writing 
for the Mercury. His book production notes, 
which continued with scarcely a break until 
1937, were a running commentary on what was 
new and valuable at the typographically con- 


servative end of the book world, covering such 
things as the Monotype recuttings of historic 
types, the work of the Nonesuch Press and 
Bruce Rogers, the books of the Golden 
Cockerel, Gregynog and many other private 
presses, as well as what was going on in the rest 
of Europe. Newdigate wrote in a dear, if not 
particularly lively, style, and his short essays 
both stimulated many of his readers at the 
time, and remain for us as a valuable month- 
by-month record of how a man of wide culture 
and practical experience saw what was happen- 
ing during this wonderfully productive period. 

Philip Kerrigan, whose labour of love at the 
Tabard Private Press this edition of Book 
Production Notes is, has chosen to present 
Newdigate unabridged, and has so far been 
able to reprint only the first five years' worth 
(with a foreword by Ruari McLean). Great 
pains have been taken with the text and illus- 
trations, and many of the examples of types 
have been reset rather than reproduced. We 
must wait for a later collection to read the 
essays on such important events as the later 
Monotype revivals. Times New Roman and 
the Oxford Lectern Bible. 

Although Newdigate was by no means as 


narrow-minded as lie is sometimes 
and in the early 1920. was predicting a bfi 
future for offset lithography andfiliwettH 
was always particularly kind to the woaTi 
private presses. He would have been pfeJ 
that his adoptive city of Oxford played h«S 
November to around eighty- present-day fin, 
presses, who met at Oxford Polytechnic id 
show their wares, exchange ideas and fee® 
several of the more successful printers from fe 
area explain how they operate. Theorganhw 
Tom C.olverson and Dennis Hall, claim dul 
this was the largest such gathering and djuto 
of books that there has been in Britain, ad 
their well-illustrated Catalogue of Fine ft® 
Printers in the British Isles, which Includes re- 
ferences to another hundred presses whocnold 
not be present, is a useful survey of i enfi 
which seems to be flourishing against aU the 

odds, 

The Katalog der Ornamentstichsammimgiln 
Staatlichen Kunstbibliothek Berlin (a collectxu 
destroyed in the Second World War), on- 
piled principally by Arthur Lotz and putMri 
in 1936-9, has been reprinted by H ft S 
Publishers, Utrecht (two volumes, 782pp 
HD71). 
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Librarians. 


Wellcome Institute for x 
the History of Medicine 

Library Staff Vacancies 

Applications are invited for the following posts: 

Assistant librarian (Early Printed Books) 

Applicants must be qualified librarians, with a good honours 
degree; who have been trained in historical bibliography, 
possess scholarly interests and a competent reading knowledge 
of Latin. Skills in other European languages will be an 
advantage. Additionally, applicants must have had some 
training in MARC cataloguing and be prepared to specialise in 
■the production of automated records for early printed books 
(pre-1851 imprints). 

Commencing salary depending on age and experience but not 
Less than £10,065 p,a. 

library Assistant . 

Applicants must be graduates (any discipline), preferably with a 
good reading knowledge of one or more foreign/ classical 
languages. The position is particularly suitable for graduates 
seeking post-tibrary school, pre^ -charter training. 

Salary within the range £8,946 -£10,624. 

Both posts carry non-contributory pension scheme, free private 
medical Insurance; etc., 

Applicants for both positions should write, stating clearly which 
post interests them, and including full curriculum vitae, and 
, names of two referees to: Mrs NPhillipson, Wellcome Institute 
tor the History of MerUdne, 183 Euston Road, London NW1 2BP 
v (Tel: 01 -387 4477), from whom further Information may be 
' obtained, before 8 May 1987. * - . . ■ . : 


Public & Universit 


UNIVERSITY OF NEWCAS- 
TLE UPON TYNE University 
Library, Administrative 

Asslstsnt. Applications ora 
Invited Tor the post of Admi- 
nistrative Assistant In the 


University Library. The 
Administrative Assistant 
will be responsible for 
undertaking such duties as 
may be required by the Libra- 
rian, Including assistance In 
the administration or all non- 
academic related library 

staff, the control or equip- 
ment and supplies In relation 
to oparatlona needs, and the 
maintenance and production 
of up-to-date rtnanclal in- 
formation no that reaourcaa 
available to the Library are 
used moat affectively. Pre- 
vious experience In an 

academic library would be an 
advantage. The post will bo 
vacant from latOctober 1987 
following the retirement or 
the present holder. Salary 
Will be at on appropriate 
paint an the Administrative 
Grade li £8,189 - £11,019 
par annum or Grade B: 
£11,460 - £14.896 pen- 

annum according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Furth- 
er particulars may be 


Assistant Registrar (Estab- 
lishments), Ir.P.I. The Uni- 
versity, 6 Running ton Ter- 
race, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
NEl 7HU, with whom ap- 
plications (3 ' copies), 
together with the names and 
addresses of three rerereoe 
should be lodged not later 
then 19th May I9B7. 


Holiday/ 

Accommodation 

DRISCOLL HOUSE HOTEL — 
. BOO single rooms, board £75 
Per. week, ell amenities — 
apply 775$ Now leant Road, 

. Larson -SB1. Tel: Ol-fojS 


*T Residential 

• LIBRARY), near Chester, . 8 
. V2«, r 5„.f rQ,T1 . London. Oveh . 
166,000 volumes, comfort- 
able modern accommodation, 
private study bedrooms 1 . Full 
board! Students £10.06 per 
dnyi others £17.50 par day.' 
b.a.r. The Booking Beorot- 
..®ry. St Delators Library, 
Hnwerden, Deeelde. Clwyd, • 


Books & Prints - 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS! 

Catalogue no 15 (emphasis 
women authors) ready end of 
April. Sand to Baret Books, 1 
Rangers Cottage, Valley 
Road, Leigh Woods, Bristol, 
BBS SPZ. Stamp appreciated. 

BOOKS AND LEARNING, A 
Psychology of Reading. Har- 

K Maddox. £6 post-free. 

■eeliot Press, 19 Perk Ter- 
race. Stirling FK8 BJT. 

FOR YOUR STATESIDE BOOK 

Needs, write or phone: 
BOOK CALL. C/O New Ca- 
naan Bookshop. SB Elm St., 
New Cannon CT 06840 USA. 
303-966 9470. Mall orders 
welcome 

BOOKFINDING. Personal, 

worldwide. Search service 
Tor all out-or- print titles. 
Mrs. V. Harley, 57 Park- 
way. Dorking, Surrey. RH4 
1ET, Tel. 0306 BBaffS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 1 Bookbind- 
ing, British Museum, Cal- 
ligraphy. Dictionaries, John 
Dreyfus, Incunabula, 

Palaeography, Private Press- 
es, Bala Catalogues (Inal. 
Sotheby's). Typography. List 
. BOB (DlC-OOO), 310 items, 
rrom W. Foretar, 83n Stam- 
ford Hill, Nlfi 9TP 

BOOKS EAR CHRRS. Out-of- 
print boakflndlna sorvlca. 7 1 
North 11th St, Central Mil; 
ion Koynes MKO 3NU. Tel 
0908 666346 (S4 lira). 

Information 

Wanted __ 

FOR A NEW BIOGRAPHY of 

the American Journalist and 
writer Dorothy Thompson 
(1893-1961) I would like to 
heai 1 from anyone with let- 
ters, photographs or person- 
el memories of Miss Thomp- 
son and her many visits to 
Britain. Peter Kuril:. 80 Au- 
1 stln Drive., (APT. 177). Burl- 
ington, Vermont, 06401. 
. 1 US A. 


KLBNBTT WORLDWIDE HE 

attention. Free 
Frankhem Cotton 
Cross, E. Sussex TNfi IB 
Tel Rotherrield 807 

EHBILA PAYNE fln'flj |W| 
Axbrldge Bookshop. 

St. Axbrldgs, SomsrML 

AMERICAN H OUI-NJWJ 
Free search. BtorHiwdwJ 
accepted. Brennan l«* 

BOX BOOB. 8slt LsMfW 

C/tafi 84 1 0B, VBA. 


AgftR WORLD -J— 

print' books. 
available David 

0354 . j 


avnunoie 

0354 . j 

authors. 

Michael 

Botheran Ltd., a-3 ° Lot sj 

Street, Piccadilly^ | U ; 
W1X BDP. Tel- 01- TS4 ' 
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Conferences 


Announcement 


FISH LIBRARY 
READERS 


are advised that all British Libra ry Heading Roorns 
will -be closed : . from Gobd Friday : ‘to . fester 
Monday inclusive - (} 7-^20 . April). Some opening 
hours are also reduced on. 16 April- Public gal- 
leries will be opqn at usuai times; ' • 

Details: ’Ol-830jl844i ; :'. ' • ; 


Awards 


; ’ AIREY NEAVE • • 
MEMORIAL TRUST 
^ RBSJEARGH AWARDS 




Freedom tinder Naiititpl Law? 
Clewing date! forcdrtlpleied' 
applications, Jlme. 3$ .19$?. 
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RESIDENTIAL confer- 
ENCB. May lot— 3rd.' 1987. 

. ThB poetry and Plays of Fran- 
cis Warner. ' Course dirac- 

ft to £1:G | v^. Purggiava... MA, 
UJtt; . Tim Premia. , MA,: 
Hltfm ■•Chanlnan, 1 i MA, 
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Peter Kemp on the inventive Rebecca West 

Getting N abokov wrong 

BRITISH POLITICS 

Socialist leaders from Keir Hardie to Kinnock 
John Dunn: the parties and the prospects for change 

Race - a crisis ignored 
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Louis Sullivan 

His Life and Work 

ROBERT TWOMBLY 

Documents the great architect's aes- 
thetic development and his life-long 
personal and professional obses- 
sions. 

£12.95 Paper 544pp illus. 
0-226-82006-8 

Anxious Pleasures 

The Sexual Lives of an 
Amazonian People 
THOMAS GREGOR 

Gregor explores in detail the ambigu- 
ous role of sexuality in the Mehinaku 
tribe of Brazil. 

£B.75 Paper 240pp illus. 
0-226-30743-3 

Critical Teaching and 
Everyday Life 

IRA SHOR 

Develops teaching theory side- 
bv-side with a political analysis of 
schooling. 

£0.75 Paper 288pp 
0-226-75358-1 

The Triumph of the 
Therapeutic 

’ Uses of Faith after Freud 

PHILIP RIEFF 

RiefPs writings make clear the inter- 
action between psychotherapy and 
morality in modern times, 

£9.50 Paper 292pp 
0-226-71646-5 

Adolescent Relations 

with Mothers, Fathers 

and Friends 

JAMES YOUNiSS & 
JACQUELINE SMOLLAR 

The authors show how relationships 
With parents and friends prepare ado- 
lescents to be independent adults. 

• £7-95 Paper 21 Opp 
0-226-9648B-T 

Forms of Attention 

FRANK KERMODE 
'A brilliant, articulate) .and troubling 
mosaic of ideas about culture.' New 
York Times Book Review 

£4.75 Paper 11 Opp 

0-226-43170-3' 

Such is My Love 

AStucjy of ■ 
Shakespeare's Sonnets 
JOSEPH PEQUIGNEY 
Shows Shakespeare's Sonnets to be a 
masterpiece of homoerotic poetry. 

£7,95 Paper 260pp 
0-226-65564-4 ; . 

Basic Issues in 
Econometrics 

ARNOLD 2ELLNER 
Discusses the role In econpm^trics of 
such issues as induction, deduction 
and the meaning of causajfty. - 

£11.95 Paper 356pp 
0-226-97984-9 . 
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Labour under illusions 


Pete r Clarke 

cpn\ETH 0. MORGAN 

^bour People: Leaders and lieutenants, 

Hardie to Kinnock 

tfjp. Oxford University Press. £12.95. 

0 19822929 1 

Mirage of British Socialism 
JJjpp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £15.95. 

029778998 8 

bextley brinkerhoff gilbert 
Dadd Lloyd George: A Political Life: The 
schitect of change 1863-1912 
j37pp.Batsford.£25. 

*1713455586 

JAMES CALLAGHAN 
Use and Change 

584pp. Collins. £15.95. 

00021M155 


In an unpropitious hour, a work as disting- 
uished as Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature 
“fell dead-bom from the Press”, as its author 
ruefully acknowledged. It is to be hoped that 
Kenneth Morgan’s new book. Labour People , 
which likewise deserves a better fate, is not 
temporarily cheated of its due by the vicissi- 
tudes of current politics. Its celebration of the 
progress of “this great movement of ours” cul- 
minates in an appraisal of Neil Kinnock which 
could opportunely have been appropriated as a 
campaign biography. Written, it seems, in the 
aftermath of the Fulham by-election, with 
Labour promising to breast 40 per cent in the 
opinion polls and to blow away the froth of the 
Alliance for good and all, it invites the happy 
prospect of “the Kinnocks at No 10, throwing a 
rugby ball around the lawn where Lloyd 
George’s ‘garden suburb* once took root”. The 
author must have known full well that such 
passages were hostages to fortune, and not 
only because of his dictum that “dons are 
notoriously bad judges of popular politics”. 
His supposition that Labour had touched rock 
bottom in 1983, with nowhere to go but up, was 
not unreasonable. Only in the aftermath of 
Greenwich has Labour shown signs of boring 
down into the rock itself. 

Such transitory fluctuations in public opin- 
ion are dearly a fragile basis for confident 
extrapolation, while what matters is the under- 
lying historical trend. Morgan’s is a favourable 
new of Kinnock, a man with “not only a cour- t 
age but also a wisdom which the combined gifts 
of Attlee, Gaitskell, Wilson, Callaghan and 


Foot had failed to generate in the past”. This 
judgment may be put down partly to national 
pride in the man from Tredegar - “like his 
countryman, Henry VII, what he minds he 
compasses” - but it is more fundamentally a 
product of a vividly perceived vision of the 
Labour movement and of its centrality to the 
development of modem British politics. As a 
working historian, Morgan is now uniquely 
qualified to write about it in its successive 
phases, from the age of Lloyd George, in which 
it made its decisive initial impact, to the Attlee 
Government, which saw Labour in power, be- 
fore looking to its ultimate apotheosis when 
“not only Kinnock himself, but also the rhet- 
oric and practice of the movement will truly 
have come of age, eighty-seven years on". We 
are offered a perspective on twentieth-century 
British politics which is implicitly shared by 
James Callaghan’s memoirs but sharply chal- 
lenged, in different ways, by the historical 
studies from John Campbell and Bentley 
Brinkerhoff Gilbert. 

Morgan has produced some two dozen well- 
rounded biographical essays, unencumbered 
by footnotes but buttressed at every turn by an 
authoritative if tacit scholarship. Here is Keir 
Hardie, demythologized but not debunked, 
ceding pride of place in the years of Labour s 
rise to Arthur Henderson, “the most effective 
and creative of all its founding fathers". 
Henderson’s sheer pedestrianism. it is implied, 
made him “a safe custodian for the movement 
bs flashier colleagues Fell by the wayside; he 
built to last”. Faced with defections among the 
leadership and electoral disaster in 1931, this 
was the -hidden strength on which Labour 
relied for recovery. By 1945, indeed, the party 
had scaled the commanding heights of the con- ■ 
stitution. There are serviceable essays on 
Dalton, Attlee, Bevin and Morrison which put 
the findings of recent biographies sensibly into 
context. 

If Labour's unquestioned years of achieve- 
ment in the 1940s receive their due, so does the 
more problematic period of subsequent de- 
cline, dating from the schismatic crisis of 1951. 
“In many ways Lnbour has never recovered", 
Morgan remarks in a subdued moment. The 
clash between Aneurin Bevan and Hugh Gaits- 
kell is analysed in essays on each of them, and 
the suggestion advanced that “it is hard to 
acquit Attlee, Morrison, and Gaitskell of 
charges of conspiracy to remove Bevan from 
' the. government”. This view of Gaitskell can 
* hardly be sympathetic: "what many felt he was 
not, and never should have been, was a leader 


of the Labour party". Not that he was “a de- 
siccated calculating machine” - a phrase which 
Bevan once directed at Attlee but which was 1 
subsequently misapplied. Indeed, Morgan 
makes dear the inappropriateness of such an 
image to the “raffish" Gaitskell. whose rela- 
tionship with Anne Fleming is mentioned dis- 
approvingly. How might Bevan have used his 
Midas touch with words to describe a rival who 
was supposed to have cuckolded James Bond? 

Morgan stands far from a narrowly sectarian 
view of Labour’s tradition. Rather, he cele- 
brates it as a broad church with plenty of room 
for old Gaitskellites like Roy Hattcrsley. The 
reason behind this is illuminating. Hatlersley, 
we are assured, displays “a powerful commit- 
ment to a special kind of industrial community, 
organic, integrated, with its own sense of local 
and civic pride”, exemplified not only by his 
native Sheffield but also by South Wales. 
Tyneside and other Labour strongholds. The 
point is that "he has manifestly not forsaken his 
roots", whereas by 1982 it was dear that Roy 
Jenkins, who “had played virtually no part in 
the social or cultural life of South Wales for 
many years", was fit only for the SDP. that 
gaggle of rootless intellectuals. 

On this reading, the Labour Parly may not 
be God-given, but given it certainly is, to be 
loved and cherished, in sickness and in henlth, 
warts and all. Hence its historic solidity and 
stolidity. Until 1939. “while it clnimed to be a 
national party, it was really more of a sectional 
pressure group on behalf of the workers, 
rooted in the older industrial areas of high 
unemployment"; and in 1986 Kinnock’s task is 
described as that of “adjusting his slow-moving 
stereotyped parly", with little help from "an 
increasingly stratified and bourgeoisified 
trade-union movement”. No one needs to tell 
Morgan that Labour has again been flung back 
upon the decaying regions of Britain, that it is 
now the party of the Celtic fringe, that it is 
the viclim of sociological ossification and 
institutional immobilism. All this he knows. 

“1 know all its faults, all its dangers”, was 
how Bevan put it. "But it is the party that we 
have taught millions of working people to look 
to and regard as their own. We can't undo what 
we have done.” Bevan’s latest biographer, 
John Campbell, identifies this as “the source of 
his essential, ultimately unshakeable, loyalty 
to Labour". Bevan felt himself a part of the 
living tissue of the Labour movement, affirm- 
ing that he stood towards it in a different way 
from “rootless men, like Gaitskell and Gordon 
Walker". Bevan’s notion of himself as a re- 


presentative figure - the flower of the work- 
ing class in person - is a central theme in 
Campbell’s Nye Bevan and the Mirage of Brit- 
ish Socialism. It explains at once why he built 
his career around the achievement of socialism 
through the Labour movement, and why. in 
the author's provocative claim, “his life must 
be written down finally as a failure *. The mir- 
age” was what led him on, yet, by the time of 
his death in 1960, “the idea for which he had 
lived had failed utterly to win the adherence of 
the class it was supposed to benefit". 

This is a book of real distinction, harnessing 
a personally sympathetic account of Bevan 's 
career to an as fringe ilt analysis of its political 
significance. As a historical study it supersedes 
Michnel Fool’s noble biography without the 
least offence but without the least doubt. 
Fool’s Bevan was an immensely attractive, ico: 
noclastic figure, standing in a long and bookish 
tradition of British radicalism, with a Marxist 
turn of phrase to be sure . but essen tially a great 
parliamentarian and above all the untram- 
melled voice of the back benches - Nye 
through the looking-glass, in short. Campbell’s 
Bevan is a much more faithful product of his 
environment, not just the South Wales coal- 
field and the miners’ union, but also the Cen- 
tral Labour College where Iris Marxism was 
imbibed. The class struggle and public owner- 
ship were to remain the fundamental tenets 
of his political doctrine, and his pursuit of 
power was deadly serious. 

The point is illustrated by Bevan’s response 
to the 1944 White Pnper which pledged the 
wartime coalition government to maintain full 
employment. Bevan culled it “an impracticable 
proposition. Indeed, I will go so far as to say 
that if the implications of the White Paper arc 
sound, there is no longer any justification for 
this Party existing at all." The essential role of 
the Lnbour Party - the task for which it had 
been called into being by the proletariat - wns 
to reorganize the economic basis of society in 
the interests of all (since the bourgeoisie could 
hardly be expected to participate in this pro- 
cess). “Nobody believes in public ownership 
for Us own sake", Bevan claimed. “This party 
did not come Into existence demanding Social- 
ism, demanding the State ownership of prop- 
erty, simply because there was some special 
merit in it.” It was the only means of escaping 
the necessary evils of capitalism and of achiev- 
ing prosperity for all. “If private enterprise can 
- deliver all these goods, there will not be any 
i argument for Socialism and no reason for il.” 
As long as Bevan held to this analysis, he 
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was a potent threat to capitalists, like Lord 
Beaverbrook, whose champagne he had no 
compunction in appropriating ns a first instal- 
ment of the social revolution. The "Bollinger 
Bolshevik” had so much sparkle because he 
was buoyed up by the wave of the future. In 
1945 both he and the class he represented had 
their golden opportunity. For Sevan, Labour’s 
electoral victory meant a sudden leap into the 
Cabinet, and as Minister of Health and Hous- 
ing he became one of the outstanding successes 
of the Attlee Government. For the working 
class he later reserved a more jaundiced ver- 
dict: “History gave them their chance - and 
they didn't take it.” 

It is on- this verdict that Campbell’s study 
really hinges. Where did it all go wrong? Sevan 
himself proved that he could deliver the goods. 
No one could have been more imaginative, 
more adroit or more attentive in creating 
the National Health Service, virtually from 
scratch, with little more to go on than a 
manifesto promise and an approving aside in 
the Beveridge Report. Campbell reinforces a 
familiar theme here; hut he also strongly en- 
dorses Bevan’s record on housing, which has 
often received unfair disparagement, especi- 
ally by comparison with his Conservative suc- 
cessor. Macmillan is remembered for building 
3no * 0(10 housc s u year in (lie 1950s, at a lime 
when shortage of materials no longer held back 
construction. His formula of big talk pi us small 
houses was n political winner. Campbell con- 
cludes that Bcvnn “succeeded, against great 
odds, in building 800,000 excellent council 
houses", but that he was wrong in believing 
"that he was thereby helping to build for 
Britain a socialist future". It took Bevan to 
build council houses to standards of which 
owner-occupiers could be proud - and it took 
Thatcher to invert his logic by selling them off. 

As Bevan recognized, the trouble was that 
Labour was trying to change a society moulded 
by a capitalist psychology. “We know that un- 
less the workers can divest themselves of that 
psychology, we shall fail”, he said in 1949. By 
then he was betraying new anxieties about the 
course of politics, and in April 1951 his minis- 
terial career came to on acrimonious end. On 
tins episode at least, Campbell’s account fol- 
lows in the footsteps of Morgan's earlier work, 
whose scholarly achievement it had been to 
rescue Bevan from the charge of gross in- 
consistency. Thus Morgan writes bluntly of 
the false claims spread by Attlee, Dalton, 
Gaitskell, Shinwell. Gordon Walker, and 
others that Bevan’s opposition to the defence « 
programme, rather than just to the health > 
charges to help pay for it, was a huge surprise, 
sprang from out of the blue upon unsuspecting 
colleagues". His bull point has been to cite the 
official records showing that Bevan’s disquiet 
. about the rearmament programme was voiced ' 
la tne Cabinet as early as August 1950. i 

, This revision is important in our understand- j 
mg of the crisis, but if it is accepted, a further ■ 1 

puzrie arises: not just .why the “fake claims" , 

should have been so widely perpetrated, but . I 
why they should have gained such widespread 1 

credence. And why did Bevanites like Harold .. i 
Wilson, Richard Crossman and John Freeman i 
also endorse the view that it was on the health I 
service charges that their hero, all too vulner- i 
ably* staked his reputation? For that matter'. 1 
. Callaghan now adds weight to this version. s 
What a lot of Labour people to have got it i 
wrong! The reason is Surely that there is a | 
difference between Bevan, on the one hand f 
registering persistent doubts about the defence i 


■d programme (a point now Irrefutably docu- 

0 merited) and, on the other, taking his stand 

I- upon this ground. The point of issue, when the 
ir chips were down, was Gaitskell's insistence 
e that the Health Service should find £23 million 
n in cuts, chiefly from charges on spectacles and 
d false teeth. Such a sum was only rhe loose 

s change in n Budget of £4,000 million. It was 

e completely dwarfed by a total defence pro- 
gramme of £4,700 million, spread over three 

s years, which was the ostensible beneficiary of 

1 such sacrifices. Yet the argument in fact turned 
■ on this trivial sum. Tile question Bevan posed 
I was: “Aren’t f worth £23 millions?” Everyone 

saw that if only this concession were made to 
' • the crisis could be resolved: Bevan would 

i stay and so would the great armaments. 

There was. in short, a good economic case 
against the rearmament programme, one which 
Bevan intuitively grasped more quickly than 
the professional economist Gaitskell. and for 
which he has always deserved more credit 
than Churchill’s subsequent admission that 
Bevan "happened to be right”. The pro- 
fessional politician Bevan, conversely, made 
one political blunder after another in handling 
his case, and in particular failed to make 
rearmament the issue. The fact that historians 
can still argue about this, thirty-six years later, 
shows the extent of his failure. 

It proved to be the first of many maladroit 
episodes in which Bevan simultaneously en- 
raged his enemies and baffled his friends. 
Freed from the discipline of office, he pursued 
a fitful and disaffected course in opposition to 
[he party leadership. His charismatic force 
meant that there were plenty of Bevanites, 
although some of them were driven to distrac- 
tion by his instability of purpose. But the real 
flop was the attempt to invent Bevanism. 
What, after all, did it amount to, beyond a 
strident call for more nationalization and a 
hankering after fewer armaments? Bevan’s 
eagerly awaited book , In Place of Fear (1952), 
is treated dismissively by Campbell, who calls 
it the wordy last gasp of a dying political tradi- 
tion, not the herald of its rebirth". Bevanites 
and Gaitskeliites were divided as much by 
tribal hostility as by ideological incompatibil- 
ity. Bevan balked at the “fresh thinking" of 
revisionism but in practice he accepted the 
mixed economy. With Gaitskell installed ns 
Attlee’s successor, Bevan grudgingly deferred 
to the claims of a leader some eight years his 
junior. No one could have suspected how short 
both their lives were to be. (At his death Bevan i 

was still younger than Macmillan had been l 
when he became prime minister.) , 

By 1957, Bevan was ready to affront his own i 
followers over unilateral nucle ar disarmament. 1 
He told the Labour Party Conference at t 
Brighton that its proposed resolution would v 

sendaForelgnSecretary.whoeverhemaybe, 1 

naked into the conference chamber", and. in 
an unforgettable thrust, called such a response t 
an emotional spasm". If this was arguably the if 
end of Bevartism, it is also arguable that Bevan h 
lived just long enough to see the end of Gaits- s 
kellism top. Following Labour’s third electoral ‘ p 
defeat In a row in 1959, Gaitskell was rebuffed si 
in his bid to rewrite Clause Four of the Labour is 
Party constitution, enshrining the necessity of E 
public ownership. Bevan might complain that 1 
Labours election manifesto in 1959 was not n 
socialism, only "pre-1914 Liberalism brought c 
up to date”, but that did not mean that Labour si 
had become seriously revisionist or was ready o 
for its own Bad Godesburg conference. Labour- it 
ism, m short, asserted its impervious might rr 
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;, and at the end of their lives both Bevan and 
- Gaitskell made their terms with it. 

I Campbell's contention is that Bevan was 
“very much a figure of his time: even in the 
i fifties he was becoming an anachronism, and 
j socialism of his sort today seems extraordin- 
s arily dated”. Just as he challenges the pious 
, view of both the centrality and the vitality of 
s the Labour Parly in shaping the politics of the 

• late twentieth century, so Bentley Gilbert in- 
i jects a similar note of scepticism about the 
' politics of the early twentieth century. David 
■ Uoyd George: A Political Life comes from an 
1 eminent American historian whose earlier 

work on the making of social policy showed a 
j mastery of administrative detail . The first vol- 
ume takes Lloyd George from Llanystumdwy 
i to No 11 Downing Street and sees him inaugur- 
ating important welfare legislation, culminating 
in the National Insurance Act of 1911. Gilbert’s 
theme here is that "the origins of Liberal social 
reform have nothing to do with the Labour 
party as such and that the competition, as 
Uoyd George saw it, came from the right, from 
the demagogic Unionism of Chamberlain, 
while the content of his program derived from 
his own Welsh background”. 

That background is explored in fine detail in 
the early chapters - no easy task when so many 
Of the original sources are in Welsh. Gilbert 
has been able to lean on the work of indigenous 
scholars while bringing a fresh eye to such 
phenomena as Welsh nationalism, which "re- 
sembles nothing so much as the prairie Popul- 
ism that boiled up within the United States 

■SSSWfc at ^ same time in the 

• ■ 1890s . He is severe rather than generous in his 

references to other historians who are periodi- 
cally reprimanded for falling below his own 
standards of exact scholarship. The comments 
on L oyd George likewise stay well this side 
idolatry, for example that he "was essentially a 
manufacturer’s representative marketing a ; 
commodity or a process he did not yet pos- 

' !52 ' “ pu , bhcorations were an art of com- 
plete abstraction, where the medium carried. 

^ > r# J ness Jf e 1 and ’ with the exception of land 1 
reform, he never ha<fart ideology". Even his ‘ 
opposition to the Boer War, it is held, was not 

of Zn princi P lcd st * nd for the interests 
.of smau nations as he later claimed. It alU . 
adds . up JO. the vjew; that “there Is. no straight 

; career” hW ? 1 *^ about Uoyd George’s : 
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paperback, £10.95. 0 7099 4606 6), he does adf ‘ 
really come up with an answer. No one can 
actually demonstrate what would have hap- ' 
pened if the CPAG had never existed; mjjown 
guess is that the poor would be poorer still, if 
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id aroused working class". He can point to l 
way that Chamberlain, challenged by Uo 
as George in May 1903 on his previous comn 
Ie ment to old-age pensions, suggested that tar 
'd might raise the revenue to pay forthem. Int 
statement, Gilbert reiterates, “lay the Chamt 
is lainite challenge to the New Liberals 
causing Lloyd George to see that “Chomb 
ie Iain's bid for the working man’s vote had (o 
i- met" - as it was, in due course, by the Libers 
e own policies of social reform, financed m 
d Free Trade. There is something in tli 
n but, stated so uncompromisingly, it sun 
ir ignores one very awkward fact. For tbou 
a Chamberlain may have linked tariffs i 
1- pensions in May 1903, before the end of Jut 
y in response to pressure from Unionist ci 
leagues, he had been induced to unlink th* 
g t again. 

s By the time Lloyd George became Chana 
1 lor of the Exchequer in 1908. however, ll 
r issues had become clearer. If the Liberals w 
s to ignore social reform while in office, Lto] 
J George had warned, “then would a real c 
i arise in this land for a new party, and tnanjfi 

i us here in this room would join in that cry 

The new pnrty, of course, would be Ubou 
which might then become “n force that wi 
sweep nwny Liberals amongst other things' 
The fact that advanced Liberals somebuK 
talked in this way did not mean that in th* 
bones they believed it would really happe* 
and Gilbert may well be right to focus attend® 
more sharply on the Liberals’’ electoral cos 
petition with their traditional opponents 
When Lloyd George looked to die Old Ag 
Pensions Bill “to stop the electoral rot” ® 
1908, it was the threat from Unionism m 
L abour he had in mind. 

This was a contest in which the Liberals w 
joyed unexpected success. It was the link « 
tween pensions and Free Trade, as 
■ the Budgets of 1908 and 1909, which served « 
scotch Tariff Reform by removing part “ J 
rationale. Lloyd George’s rhetorical triump 
in selling his Budget to the voters in 19® 
brought out well. His subsequent efforts « 

' National Insurance were more of an adn v^ 
■ trative marvel than a popular triumph. PcrWj* 
.that is why in 1910 he explored the possibU 
• of a coalition with the Unionists to carry 
measures. This is a controversial episode^ 
1 career which was later tainted with qn aM . 
.. . Weakness for Conservative blandtshiPg 


bership, finances or structure of the CPAG It 
is almost as uprevealing about its politics as iii B 
about the politics of welfare, and the CPAG 
remains a story in search of, ah author to do it 
justice; . . , . « • 
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the New Liberalism" . Little wonder , thei 
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inr concessions to the commercial insurance 
' Into who elbowed the friendly societies 
ST the administration of the scheme, 
i S National Insurance on the statute book, 
cm leave of Uoyd George rather 
U hnlDl iv without fulsome farewells, at the end 
S&ike encounter to which it is to be 
; hoped he will shortly return. 

James Callaghan's memoirs show him inera- 

tablv set in a chthonic tradition of Labour- 
Z none more deeply rooted than he. He is at 
once the greatest loyalist and disloyalist in the 
arty Reared amid desperate poverty, he rose 
utold the four greatest offices of state, and his 
Twwd Change occasionally has the air of an 
^ generation of autobiographies by 
[Mr leaders. ("My father had taken me 
jboanj the Victoria and Albert when I was a 
loddkr, but I do not suppose it ever crossed his 
nind that one day his son would be invited to 
return as the Prime Minister of the United 
! Kinidom .”) Indeed he admits to growing sym- 
pathy for veterans like Jack Lawson, the 
author of A Man 's Life , a copy of which he later 
1 presented to President Carter. “In those early 
post-war days I was sometimes impatient and 
critical of these men’s unhurried pace”, the 
H-premier confides. “But looking back, I now 
inow better.” 

Pan One covers Callaghan’s entry into poli- 
tics, with his election as MP for Cardiff South 
in |945 after a pre-war stint as a union official. 
There are some unrevealing passages on the 
Attlee Government, in which he served as a 
junior minister at Transport and at the Admir- 
alty, and a more engaged account of the 1951 
crisis. Callaghan stresses that the support of 
service ministers like himself for the re- 
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armament programme was conditional on the 
availability of adequate American supplies: 
“In public they professed confidence that the 
conditions would be satisfied, but that was not 
the private expectation." Callaghan’s sub- 
sequent role as Labour's spokesman on Colo- 
nial affairs is touched on, but apart from this 
there is an extraordinary lacuna on Labour 
politics in opposition in the 1950s and 1960s. 
One might never have guessed that Callaghan 
played any role during the era of factionalism, 
which, perhaps, he would simply prefer to 
forget. 

The book picks up again with his appoint- 
ment as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1964. 
There are some candid comments on his 
reasons for resisting devaluation - “The Con- 
servatives would have crucified us" - a decision 
which probably did more than anything else to 
set the constraints under which the Wilson 
Government laboured. The story that is told 
here appears to turn on recurrent emergency 
measures to counter misleading reports in the 
Obsen-er which were forever upsetting ster- 
ling. The outcome, when Britain was forced to 
devalue after all in November 1967, is taken as 
confirming the original analysis. “The man in 
the street", the author opines, “felt let down 
because he had been led to believe that if de- 
valuation took place, it would be a con- 
sequence of the Labour Governments in- 
competence.” On this showing, the man in the 
street may- not have been very wide of the 
mark. 

As Home Secretary from 1967 to 1970, Cal- 
laghan slowly rebuilt his position, not least 
within the Labour movement. His opposition 
to the Government’s proposals for trade union 


reform. In Place of Strife, became widely 
known, though in retrospect his attitude seems 
rather ambivalent. On the one hand (or with 
the back of it), he compliments Barbara Ca%lle 
for squeezing a commitment for voluntary re- 
form from the TUC through “an exercise in 
brinkmanship” which was, in this sense, "a 
brilliant success”. On the other hand, he 
admits that the agreement reached with ihe 
TUC proved a dead letter because "the unions 
failed to take heed" once the threat of legis- 
lation was withdrawn. At any rate, the episode 
cemented Callaghan’s own relations with the 
unions for the time being. Again, these 
memoirs virtually ignore the fascinating 
changes within the Labour Party during its 
time in opposition in the early 1970s, jumping 
instead to Callaghan’s tenure as Foreign 
Secretary from 1974. This is treated in the man- 
ner of a rather banal travelogue, with gener- 
alizing asides on "the proud independent spirit 
of the Greek people”, and so forth. 

Finally, Callaghan conveys a faithfully 
mimetic impression of the life of n prime minis- 
ter. when “the days pass with the speed of an 
express train and in recollection some periods 
are little more than a kaleidoscopic blur". 
Given advance warning of Wilson’s impending 
resignation in 1976, Callaghan adroitly 
emerged as the candidate least likely to antagon- 
ize any major section of the party. He explains 
that he made n pact with Denis Henley in sup- 
port of Treasury policies and settled down to 
winning union support for his Government’s 
anti-inflation policies. He now claims. “I can- 
not be accused of failing to recognise that an 
incomes policy is a wasting asset, but I can be 
faulted for not finding a viable alternative be- 


fore its credibility expired." After two years of 
creditable success, the policy notoriously col- 
lapsed during the “winter of discontent” in 
1978-9, when the unions set out to break the 
Government's declared norm for pay settle- 
ments of 5 per cent. Where did this crucial fig- 
ure come from? Callaghan recalls mentioning 
it at a Cabinet meeting in December 1977, but, 
“because no formal proposal was before the 
Cabinet, there was no discussion of my 5 per 
cent suggestion and Ministers probably 
assumed I was thinking aloud — as indeed I 
was”. In the Prime Minister’s New Year broad- 
cast from Chequers, however, “the 5 per cent 
idea hardened and popped out when the inter- 
viewer tempted me to outline my hopes for the 
coming year". 

Having popped out; it would not pop in 
again. Indeed, it became the basis of a dis- 
astrous confrontation between the Govern- 
ment and the trade unions - "the latest de- 
monstration of a truth we have all uttered to 
the effect that the fortunes of the unions and 
ihe Labour Party cannot be separated”. The 
winter of discontent has become the persistent 
symbol of the unappealing side of that rela- 
tionship: a memory constantly refreshed - as 
synthetically green as the grass in n florist’s -by 
the assiduous attention of Conservative 
Central Office. Whether it is .about to be 
made glorious summer by this sun of Tre- 
degar remains to be seen. If it is, Kenneth 
Morgan's Labour People will deserve a run- 
away success as the book which confounded 
the sceptics in affirming not just Labour’s 
historical ground for self-respect but its un- 
exhausted capacity for self- renewal, from the 
roots up. 
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century,. American foreign policy has been shaped by an 
^Ideology based on a conception of national mission, on tne 

- racial classification of other peoples, and on hostility 
f towards leftist revolutions. 32 illus. £20.00 

. C Lodz Ghetto, 1 

041-11944 

byiuejan Dobroszyeki 

fi; J^^fgetiably! vivid” .-; Times Literary Supplement. • 

Wj ’ Fl V ' 1 * 1 
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Yvain: The Knight of the Lion 

Chritien de Troyes 
translated by Burton Raffel 
with an afterword by Joseph J. Duggan 
A lively new verse translation of one of the great court y 
romances of medieval France. Cloth £22.50 Paper £6.95 

Poe, Death, and the Life of Writing 

J. Gerald Kennedy 

Studying Poe’s tales, poems and letters, J. Gerald Ken- 
nedy finds that an acute responsiveness to Jhep^era of 
death led Poe to reflections on writing that antinpate 
many of the current conceptions of textuality. £19.50 

Habermas and the Dialectic of Reason 

David Ingram 

In the first major defence of Habermas^ s 
David Ingram summarises the themes of the philosopher s 
masterwork Theorie des kommunikativen Handeltis, 
placing them in the context of his other work, and gating 
them to poststructuralism, hermeneutics, and Neo-Ans- 
totelianisin. £19.95 

Oh the African Waterfront 
Urban Disorder and the Transformation of Work in 
Colonial Mombasa 
Frederick Cooper 

Focusing on the dock workers of Mombasa between the 

how colonial officials were forced to recast their ideas ot 
African society. Ulus. £25.00 

Europe between the Superpowers 
The Enduring Balance 
Second Edition 
A W. De Porte ■ 

“An important study from " transatlantic perspective - 
Tima Literiry Supplement. Paper, £9.95 

An Introduction to SW’iMam 

The History and Doctrines of Twelver Shi ism 

deserves the widest poraible reader- 
^p ! SisCRuthven. The Middle East Now ,n paper, 

£U.95 

The Tragedy of Political Science 

Politics, Scholarship, and Democracy 

David M. Bfcd . rend b bolh 

.Cawfcrt'-.Wp* iftjwp*.# 1 . ... ■ 


Representations of Revolution J i 

1789-1820 II 

Ronald Paulson 11 

“A striking argument . . . sparkling cultural history.” - II 
Sunday Times. Now in paper, £12.95 1 1 

Interpreting Bach's 1 1 

Well-Tempered Clavier 1 1 

A Performer’s Discourse of Method 1 1 

Ralph Kirkpatrick .11 

“This book is brilliant and important" - Clavier . Now in II 

paper, £5.95 1 1 

Georg Simmeh On Women, Sexuality, 1 1 

and Love ll 

translated and with an introduction by Guy Oakes 1 1 

The firet English translations of these four important J I 
essays. Now in paper, £6.95 i I 

Adolescence and Developmental Breakdown II 

A Psychoanalytic View 1 1 

Moses Laufer and M. Egld Laufer 11 

“Should become required reading for every psychiatric 1 1 
unit that deals with adolescents.” - Psychoanalytic Psy- I 
chotherapy. Now in paper, £6.95 1 1 

Returning to Freud | 

Clinical Psychoanalysis in the School of Lacan l 

selections edited and translated by Stuart I 

Schneiderman I 

A much-needed overview of how psychoanalysis was I 
practiced by Lacan. Now in paper, £8.95 1 

Interpreting Lacan 1 

Psychiatry and the Humanities, Volume 6 ' J 

edited with an introduction and epilogue by Joseph j 

H. Smith, M.D. and William Kerrigan | 

Now in paper, £9.95 I 

Early Education and Psychological I 

Development I 

Barbara Biber I 

Foreword by Edward Zigier . 

Now in paper, £10.95 

Tradition and Modernization 
to A Challenge for Law among the Dinka of the Sudan 
Second Edition 
Francis Mading Deng 
Now in paper, £13.95 

Yale University Press 

13 Bpfifnrfl Square. -Lottabtf WC1B 3tF'_p 
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Magical mud-sli nging 


» *>■» - „ , 


A nose for a new idea 


Eugen Weber 


JUDITH DEVLIN 

The Superstitious Mind: French peasants and 
thesupernatural in the 19th century 
3J6pp. Yale University Press. £20. 

0300037104 

A countryside where goblins, elves, sprites, 
fairies and will-o’-the-wisps outnumber 
peasants; where doctors are less numerous 
than healers; where there are more miraculous 
trees, springs, fountains or rocks than chur- 
ches: this is the picture that Judith Devlin 
draws of popular religious activity in 
nineteenth-century France. 

In Devlin’s France the metaphysical is as 
anthropomorphic and utilitarian as the physi- 
cal dimension. Stubbornly Capetian in post- 
Bourbon times, members of the Trinity and 
their heavenly cortege tum out os vindictive, 
mercenary and mercurial as the folk who con- 
ceived them. God and his family are agents of 
an idiosyncratic primitive justice who can be 
cajoled, bribed, threatened, even punished. 
Appreciated less for their virtues than their 
powers, statues, images and relics may be 
whipped or pelted into action; orcast into dark 
holes, or wells, or rivers. Saints are morally 
neutral, like their demonieprototypes, and can 
be invoked for ends both good and bad. At St 
Mauvais’s fountain, one could pray for the 
death of rival or foe; three Aves in honour of 
Notre Dame de la Haine caused enemies to die 
within the year. Equally practically , a prayer to 
St Maur speeded the departure of ailing depen- 


flock to shrines, the more avidly they pursue 
the miraculous transformation of a dreary real- 
ity. Like Flora Finching in Little Dorrit, these 
people seek not ecstasy but comfort; spells, 
visions and magic provide uncertain charts to 
navigate the shoals and rapids of a precarious 
life. 

Just how supernatural did the supernatural 
appear to those who invoked it? Not very, says 
Devlin, for whom it was mostly assimilated to 
the natural order and harnessed to its needs. 
This plausible view is strengthened by the im- 
portant role of priests as magicians - often 
white” magicians — finding money or averting 
storms, but also redoubtable, and often devas- 
tating. Devlin does not make enough of priests' 
traditional magic roles, nor of the coincidence 
between the religious revival of the Restora- 
tion and the prosperity of magic practices; let 
alone of the inspiration that magic draws from 
"science”. But she confirms what I have long 
suspected: that the supposed confrontation 
between common sense and magic was actually 
a clash between different kinds of common 
sense. 

Devlin's writing is often prosy, and some- 
times humourless. She has a way of bringing up 
names of people she hasn’t introduced, of 
treating fictional characters (like Tiennon Ber- 
lin) as if they were real, and of belittling credi- 
ble evidence as exceptional. Much as I like it, 
her system of explanation, focused almost ex- 


Tony Judt 


ALAIN CORBIN 

The Foul and theFragrant: Odor and (he 
French social imagination 
307pp. Leamington Spa: Berg. £18. 
0907582478 


air" or the significance of bodilv ^ 
which fuelled the cmerginjr^afchfnT?.^' 
whether between dwelling, within du m? R '' 
private dwellings, or between Individ 
Corbin illustrates copiously thi £? 
theories that could be adduced todefiS 


Alain Corbin is one of France’s most prolific 
and interesting contemporary historians. In 
1975 he published a two-volume study of social 
and political change in the Limousin during the 
nineteenth century. Three years later came Les 
FiUes de noce, a history of attitudes towards 
prostitution in modern France, and in 1982 
there appeared Le Miasme et la jonqullle, of 
which The Foul and the Fragrant is a very faith- 
ful translation. Although all his work has been 
characterized by copious research and wide 
learning, his style and interests have moved a 
long way from the early regional monograph. 


disinfection and exposure over dissimu^" 
and the closed environment. He is®?? 
nt relating French doubts over theEiS 

medicnl effirn™ of Ai. 


smell as social indicator, smell and the sense of 
smell as a guide to and account of social atti- 
tudes and their transformation in nineteenth- 
century France. It is an original and suggestive 
piece of writing - but also reflects much of what 
is amiss in historical writing in France today. 


***" * fc too iimiring. 

T" y °( ,he . she de- 1880. a lowering of .he threshold of 


scribes can also be found in the higher 
reaches of society; nor is it clear quite how 


dants. Nor were the beneficiaries of saintly va , natlons of mlser y and stress affect popular 
intervention always human: domestic animals, 
loo, went on pilgrimage, horses to St Ely, pigs 


to St Antony, kine, oxen, sheep, to trees, 
lakes, wells and crossroads, or assorted 
blessings. 

Explanations based on sympathetic magic, 
on corl-cspondances, or on the paucity of 
medical services and technologies, do not go 
far enough. Throwing mud at St Laurent to 
cure eczema, or water at St Amand to get him 
to make rain, was only tenuously connected 


religion. 

But Devlin’s material is fascinating, and 
one’s interest seldom flags. The interpretative 
infirmity that troubles me is unavoidable in 
works that tackle overdetermined phenomena 
with a single explanation. But if the author’s 
interpretation makes for reductionism, it also 
adds a working hypothesis to the existing 
arsenal of reductionist interpretations. So the 
book is welcome because it breaks new 
ground. No one who has read Devlin can rest 


Corbin’s theme is that a growing refinement 
:tory sen 

lowering of the threshold of tojerance 
for odours both public and private, ran in tan- 
dem with changes in attitudes to public and 
private health, to new ideas about air, space 
and disease. He wants to suggest that changing 
sensibilities in these matters both reflected new 
social divisions and helped to provide a lan- 
guage in which to describe and justify them. 
Through a history of how people responded to 
smells good and bad we are offered a new view 
of the emergence of bourgeois sentiments and 
moral evaluations. 

The book abounds with interesting observa- 
tions. Corbin is especially effective in showing 
how pre-Pasteurian scientific nostrums could. 


—i aid people knew it '■owe™, taSSE 

?"1,„ '““a on such acts as more expressive £*" « ££■ m, " ds - Superstition is. qui , e intellectual context L?he adonHnn 


. expressive 

than mechanically functional. Saints, in her 
view (a hard one to gainsay), filled roles that 
we nowadays assign to doctors, vets, psychiat- 
rists, social workers, matrimonial and insur- 
ance agents, who are equally fallible and equal- 
ly Indispensable. They looked after soldiers 
travellers, children, folk in distress; protected 
' a gf i > nst thieves, hail, storm, fire, spells, evil 
spirits or conscription; arranged marriages, 
cured illness (or sped it to resolution), righted 
wrongs. At least, that is 'what they were sup- 
posed to do. 

.. Devlin thinks, and this is the novelty of her 
'-interpretation , that ritual practices Were not so 
much expected to work (though one might 
hope they would) as to deliver from anxiety 
provide some respite or a relief from pressure. 

IF fairy stories present the impossible as possi- 
• ble, that is not because their audience does not 
know what’s what; but because they are less- 
interested in representing things as they are 
than as they wish they were and know they 
never can be. Charms, invocations, visions, 
prodigies, thrive on unsurmountable misery 
and need. Popular miracles, like the resurrec- 
tion of dead babies, so that they can be 
baptized, mercifully suspend a merciless 
natural order and offer tiny triumphs over 
suffering. 

. As with the saints, so fairies, goblins, elves 
4iid their ilk crystallize* then dispel, worry and 
®Fress. Their intervention consoles and re- 
assures the vulnerable and deprived, such as 
orphans afflicted with nasty stepmothers; their 
shenanigans' afford alibis, not just for coining 
home late, but for feelings that cannot be ac- 
knowledged, like dislike of children who could 
be Identified os changelings, Witchcraft pro- 
vides a social thisoiy of misfortune,' the oppor- 
tunity to ascribe .'one’s troubles to the mal- . 
evo(ence of others, but al^o an instrument of 
justice, in the hands: of the weak. 

Possession and exceptional cures introduce 
excitement ft) a monotonous existence, offer 

prestige to humble pnrtyagants, or furnish an 
opportunity to express ! feelings of ■ stress, 
drt^ety rebeiItorii»The ihdfe difficult ttdih- . ■ . f*; 
a it life ay's‘X>dv lriiv # tfie tabto’ricad ' -W 


simply, a belief we do not share. To say that 
answers no questions; but it raises enough 
questions for a bushel of books. 


medical efficacy of disposing of sewa* «? 
be med arrival of mains drainage 
at.es; or on the confusions between pS 
and pharmacy (and the resulting boS 

flower salcsin mid-century France, with ftj 
girls «n evidence all over Paris in the decS 
the July Monarchy and Second Empire) 
Why, then, should one cavil at Cm 
occasional excesses - his assertion, fores* 
pie, that these years saw a move from acoderf 
good manners intended to avoid emba®. 
ment to one aimed at narcissistic satkfaHv* 
‘""S w “7 llu,n lne eany regional monograph, throueh hveiene Ch»» hoc 

ssaswaanafc sfrfESSs 

Surely, a cavalier attitude to dating andapif 
fere nee for suggestion over argument are net 
too high a price to pay for insights on eveij- 
thing from the changing nature of sexual 
appeal to the French aversion to full-length 
bathtubs (another appeal, this, to English p K . 
cocity in personal cleanliness, from which u 
presumably follows that British showers are i 
faithful reflection of the decline of imperial 
power)? 

The problem, however, is that history is nol 
a discipline that can rest exclusively on tie 
power of suggestion. Yet nowhere does CorNa 
ever construct an argument, a reason for be- 
lieving that his examples and conclusions beat 
any relation to one another. He does not ewa 
try to make such a case. The text is full of 
phrases like “this is an exciting idea", or “ihaii 
an intriguing thought”. But after a while Hie# 
asides cease to stimulate and begin to annoy. 
Why should we believe the linkage he posts 
between changing olfactory sensibilities and 
the rise of the bourgeoisie, with its search for 
control of the “smelly classes", when the dat- 
ing, for example, is so woolly? In one case the 
word “now", a historical present intended to 
illustrate a moment of shifting perceptions, h 
used on the same page to refer to both 181 Sand 
1861. Corbin’s sources for the "pre-olfactwy 
revolution" date variously from 1740 to 1850. 
while the only real turning-point in these nut 
ters, the crisis brought on by the 1832 cholera 
epidemic, is mentioned but not given its M 
historical significance. 

Moreover, suggestion frequently decline 
into shoddy reasoning. Just because there is ah 
interesting metaphorical overlap between utili- 
tarianism (which Corbin mis-defines) find the 
desire to conserve manure, it does not follow 
that enthusiasm for Benthamite nostrum 
accounts for the municipal refusal to insfal 
mains drainage. That sort of argument : de- 
mands all kinds of evidence and reasoning® 
the kind he eschews; instead of argument « 

.. are offered hints and nudges, many of them 
parasitic on either Foucault or the bizarrt 
Lacanian study by Dominique Laporte, 
toire de la nierde, “Ah yes," we say, “I **■ 
But this agreeable sense of shared insight b 
treacherous. Corbin gives his fellow histoifljW 
a warm glow of familiarity with science 
deconstructive insight, he . flatters them « 
hints of the Proustian arts (compli Blpn ^ tt* 
repaid on the dust cover with reviewers aj* 

' sions to all manner of literary and sensual*®- 
ciations to which the book apparently awn 
them). Yet even his literary allusions 
: Cdline and Henry Miller are. hardly 
witnesses to the metaphorical centrality 
rophilia in social revolt, and no, 

Matzerath was doing under his grandmotn . , 
skirts in The Tin DmM i , M 

How did we -get to this from the 
□nine of Corbin’s Limousin 


mtellectual context for the adoption of medical 
and sqcia( rules deriving their legitimation post 
facto from the new discoveries of chemistry. It 
was error, whether over the content of “bad 


Brain-garden 

Each morning the abandoned causes wait, 
the leached-out groundnut farm, 
the orange-rusted lime-works on the bay, 
the crab-farm’s empty sea-tanks .... 

I leave them there and walk into the surf, 
strike out unhurriedly for the reef, 
the sand-bar with its- coral rubbjsh , ' : 
the palms serenely ruffled 'overhead. 

I’m making up my own brain-garden there, !’ 
with old brain corals, big as dinner-plates, 
heavy as masonry, grey, loilirig, dumb / 

Each time I come I add a few ' 
to make it ipok lik*inore .^happe^tanc^ W 
a cairn of absent thoughts; * ; ' , ; ' : 

Later , the boys curl outboard from thq beach 

and tarter Sprites from their old Ereezinhot. : > 

They seem to ijke my spiral, ; 

; my tuipulus, they can’t saji wKV- " - ^ 

the crinkled; quartzy mazes .of the brains, «- '4 - ' j 4 ' . '' ; reasoning 

Oftenlride badc in tjia leal^g jjoaf: - ^ i'AwKlndS 

the time has flown; I don’t: quite like: to -stay’ V.:V,v , :i • ; . to point th 
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j .which its author now pours unwarranted _ 

‘i for its Indifference to discourse)? I* h jA 
to point the finger at th e Annales, for w 
: • - -Coirbin is not a frequent contributor : 
.r r -iouhnnl whnip influpiln! has been : 


-• - ' 'i 0u 'h)ai, whose influence has been ■ 

t .? • "• :, r j 1 flltd conti dUes still . Only a community 

v Ki'. '.5.1-1 . /‘riaqs-scr weli attuned to a ■ 

dates, narratives and close reasoning woulp 


Peter Kemp 


VICTORIA GLENDl^NtNC 

D«h?ccaWesl: A life 

^pp, Wcidepfeld and Nicolson. £14.95. 
0297790846 , 


-nje problem with writing a life of Rebecca 
Wei is that she wrote ?o many of them herself. 

Mol content with producing autobiographical 
fiction. - she also; fabricated fictitious auto- 
foeraphy - memoirs meant to mislead, dqc- 

JS reminiscences, self-centred and self-jus- 

jjjLjjjg screeds which twist facts into flattering 
(bins. As Victoria Glendinning points out, 

-she drafted and redrafted the raw material of 
bjilife until she was on her deathbed". Partly, 
tbiswas to reassure herself; partly, to solicit the 
support of posterity. She devoted, her son , 
Anthony acidly observed, “a great deal of time 
and no inconsiderable part of her creative 
energy to building a dossier that would win her 
a good posthumous press" . 

By a harshly sardonic nemesis, it's her son 
Anthony - temperamentally resembling his 
mother, his father H. G. Wells noted - who has , 

done most to sabotage this scheme. Remarking 
in his H. G, Wells: Aspects of a life that “like 
George Sand before her, she thought of her life 
history as something that could easily be im- 
proved by editing" , i he has specialized in caus- 
tic commentary on his. mother's versions of 
events: cuttingly annotating her habit of con- 
flating people and incidents from widely differ- 
ing times and places into some episode gratify- 
ing to her self-image, underlining with relish 
farcical blunders like her claim that her mother 
(buried in 1921) had chortled with derision at 
Wells’s The Secret Places of the Heart (pub- 
lished in 1922). 

Besides peeling apart his mother's palimp- 
sests of feet and fiction, Anthony West worked 
her into a fiction of his own: Heritage, a novel 
in which she figures as Naomi Savage (the sur- 
name an allusion to the hate-crazed parent of 
the eighteenth-century poet who strove to get 
her son hanged). A moodily unstable and self- 
ish actress - first seen playing Cleopatra - • 
Naomi postures on fend off-stage. Personalities 
are donned like costumes: marrying - for 
money and position - a vacuous county gent, 
she opportunely assumes a new name, Emily, 
and a curt, upper-crust Shires persona to go 
with It. ■ ; i 

Featuring with uncomfortable prominence 
in tales told by writers close to home wasn’t a 
new experience for Rebecca West. The early 
phase of her affair with Wells, in which they 
gamily frolicked under the pet-names of Pan- 
ther and Jaguar, was put on show in his The 
Research Magnificent where, as Amanda - 
nicknamed Leopard -she is given covert warn- 
ings by her mate Cheetah that he doesn’t in- 
tend to be permanently penned in with her. 
The Secret Places of the Heart , written when 
•lie relationship was in its last throes, portrays 
' her as the carbuncled artist, Martin Leeds, 
spumed by the Wells-figure in favour of devo- 
tion to the world’s fuel problem. The World of 
William CUssold, published after they had 
Parted, gives her a double drubbing: her youn* 
8flr self is caricatured as Clara, a self-dramatiz- 
ing and sex-obsessed hysteric, from a woman- 
tiominated background; her later personality is 
scathingly-reviewed in the shape of Helen, an 
egotistical adtress. 

•• ‘ ’ These experiences - and her own penchant 
. for populating her.fictlon with friends and foes 
(Win fa i first .novel, 1 The. Return of the 

Soldier ,-, young “Bert Wells”' hoves into view,- 
fowing on the Thames) kept Rebecca ever 
• . sle rt , Victoria Gl,end j nn.i ng reveals , to spotting 
: herself ' in: i othet' people’s pages. Finnegans 
: i:- 1 Wf Shei bellevect, brimmed with unkind re- 
ft- . fWfces to her and . her taste for hats. Ghar- 
I* . ’ • In Mdriel Spark’s Memento Mori - who 


which have actually been spoken by me at 
some critical moment of my life, and her books 
are haunted by Anthony in all his manifesta- 
tions”. 

Given this inflamed streak of bibliomania 
and her own taste for unrelenting literary ven- 
dettas - even in her eighties, Glendinning 
observes, she was using her position as review- 
er for the Sunday Telegraph “to settle a few old 
scores" - it’s unsurprising to learn that she 
devoted anxious thought to who should write 
her life-story. Characteristic of her suspicion 
and self-esteem was her decision to designate 
two biographers: one to produce a full-length 
study, the other a shorter work. Stanley Olson 
is assembling the larger tome. Victoria Glen- 
dinning was selected for the shorter one, now 
published. 

, Choosing her wasn’t perhaps Rebecca 
West’s canniest decision. True, Mrs Glendin- 


vey of the life, interspersed with appreciative flaging, Glendinning shows, ™ 
but rarely very penetrating glances at the liter- ing of her feckless father from Jhefomily home^ 

ature. While as much of Rebecca West's story 


as can be extricated from her falsifications is 
unravelled, her personality and the factors 
forming it receive scrutiny of a more bene- 
volent kind than she herself generally trained 
on her fellow-creatures. 

What rapidly becomes apparent is that 
West’s character was diagnosed most acutely 
by two men always very much to the fore in he r 
herd of bites noires : H. G. Wells and Arnold 
Bennett. When he first met her. Wells recalls 
in his autobiography, he found her “a curious 
mixture of maturity and infantilism”. Bennett, 
in a review headed “My Brilliant but Bewilder- 
ing ‘Niece’’’, noted that “she must, at all costs, 
‘perform’. She must be odd’’; often this results, 
he remarked, in “mere irresponsible silliness”. 
Evidence to back this up stands out every- 



ning's researches into the lives of Elizabeth 
Bowen, Edith Sitwell and Vita Sackville-west 
indicate a sympathy with blue-blooded blue- 
stockings and gnrndes dames not always able to 
differentiate between social prominence and 
artistic distinction, which Dame Rebecca must 
have found reassuring. True, as one who 
“knew her for tlie last ten years, and saw her 
often and with pleasure", she writes as an 
admiring friend, lauding her subject s books 
and applauding her wit (regrettably little of 
which gets into these pages). Certainly, there s 
nothing here resembling Wells’s unsparing .in- 
sights into Rebecca’s character or her son s 
savage accounts of such scenes as her being 
carried raving from the Ritz by her husband 
and a waiter after a contretemps over lunch. 
But Glendinning’s scrupulousness as a bio- 
grapher constrains her to. include material 
which, even if its implications arent felly 
spelled out in her book, can be alienating, 
.Rebecca’s compulsive ■ lying is sometimes 
rather kindly glossed as “Imaginative fluency • 
The tales where facts are altered to ehimfc n 
with her feelings have, Qiendinnjng ^mely 

: suggests, “poetic truth when they do not have 
. ..... u-... ctnnes about 


During her infancy, Cicely Fairfield, as she 
then was (she adopted the nom de plume Re- 
becca West in her late- teens arbitrarily and as a 
concession to her mother's qualms, she insisted 
- though it’s hard to believe that the name of 
Ibsen’s histrionic heroine hadn’t a special 
appeal for her), lived in South London at 21 
Streatham Place, just off Brixton .Hill. A semi- 
rural backwater of market gardens, buttercups 
and stables, this was romanticized in her novels 
into a paradise of lush trees, graceful villas and 
gorgeous flowers “growing out of wet earth dark 
as plum cake". Like hfer two sisters , Cissie was 
enchanted by her father, a journalist and specu- 
lator. Regarding himself as one who had come 
down in the world, he dazzled his daughters with 
tales of grand antecedents: in later life, Rebec- 
ca would devise genealogies linking her to no- 
ble families; her sister Lettie, of a more reli- 
gious disposition, traced the Fairfields back to 
Saint Margaret of Scotland, Saint Louis of 
France, two Spanish saints and a Russian one. 

But though Charles Fairfield harped on the 
family's glorious past, he did little for its 
floundering present. Chronically philnndering 
and foot-loose, he cvenlunlly strayed away and 
stayed away: after a business trip to West Afri- 
ca, he returned to England but not to his wife 
and daughters, taking himself off to Liverpool, 
where he remained for five years before dying 
destitute in Toxteth. 

Not surprisingly, these paternnl vagaries 
kindled in Cissie a fiery commitment to femin- 
ism. This first showed itself when she was four- 
teen and living with the family in genteel re- 
duced circumstances in Edinburgh, from 
where she dispatched a letter to the Scotsman 
decrying "the subjection of women" and “sex 
degradation". After three years at RADA had 
convinced her that she wasn’t suited to an 
actress’s life - as Victoria Glendinning indi- 
cates, she was, with her facial twitch and 
psychosomatic rashes, too physiologically his- 
trionic to be professionally theatrical - she be- 
gan her journalistic career writing for the Free- 
woman, an organ of the suffragette campaign, 
and later the Clarion, with its socialist rallying 
calls. 

These early articles - vigorously opinion- 
ated, courageously outspoken, often fierce and 
fenny in their stinging, whiplash attacks on 
Establishment pomposity, complacency or 
hypocrisy - are arguably the most trenchant 
and stirring pieces Rebeccn West ever wrote. 
This is partly because of the comparative brev- 
ity required - leaving no scope for the de luxe 
verbosity she allowed herself in later years. 
Another is the very clear-cut nature of the 
issues involved: blatant social and sexual in- 
equities are bitingly denounced. Startlingly 
precocious, these short reviews and occasional 
where in her work - especially in her habit of terse essays sometimes collate into self- 
confusing paradox with perversity or daubing advertising smartness but. M -then best, have 
some witless assertion with metaphor in an cutting edge of real intellectual i mettle. 

attempt to smarten it up: Joyce "pushes his pen Shortly after this ext raordinary d b , 

aboutMisily and aimlessly as if it were a car- though , Rebecca’s career changed ' 
pet-sweeper”; “Ibsen cried out for ideas for the ticallysj within just over a year, sbejj moved 


same reason that men call out for water, be- 
cause he. had not got any”. 

The tone of such ersatz epigrams is that of 
the adolescent show-off: callowly clever and 

over-confidently contrary. And in a sense, this 
book discloses, Rebecca West remained fix- 
. ated in this phase for life. “She grew up in the 
focus of her mother’s and sisters’ attention and 
she had become habituated”. Wells thought, 
,“to their approval and moral support. She 
needed it even when she defied it.” This late- 
teenage pattern of response - enjoying shock- 


from Freewoman to kept woman. Typically, 
the trouble was instigated by one of ber defiant 
flights of contrariness. Reviewing Wells’s 
novel Marriage , which she eccentrically profes- 
sed to find fell of spinsterishness, she labelled 
him “the Old Maid among novelists*’. Wells, 
who saw himself as “Don Juan among the 
intelligentsia”, rose to the challenge. Soon 
they started an affair, the. second time they 
made, love, Rebecca became pregnant. 

The New Womnn then found herself, living 
through the old, old story. Determined to stay 
with his. wife Jane (an especial hate figure in 




the formative importance of her early family 
life, Her autobiographical novel sequence, be- 
gun with The Fountain Overflows and in- 
tended, she said, as a “Saga of the Century”, 
can’t stop contemplating it. The lengthy first 
book covers just a brief span of her girlhood. 


t ' husband and . ancoded volume in the series. Roat and Mary Aubrey- 

i : . f.^ntotyson Who reientsher^.was, perhaps with her. past w VO u* r e left In no doubt ■ versions of Rebecca and her sisteT Winnie - 

£ : ^.'Scen is ahothw portrait; In addition, 4 to a biographer are. though How mature women, stiO living like 

reflected in. ^ adplescanU. obsessed by their youthful years 

w ritfLeUA Tk. hueen. Httefr ' presented by Rebecca s sen ? , 


adic recreation and stimulation. with his new 
lover. Wells housed her in obscure lodgings- 
at the seaside, in the-country - visiting her 
irregularly and infrequently. Partly drawn to 
Wells because pf what. she’d sqen as his pater- 
nal qualities - he was in his mid-forties to her 
early, twenties - Rebecca was, in time, caught 
- in a plight not dissimilar to her mother’s. It’s no 
puzzle to see why her first novel ,- The Return of 
the Soldier, should take male unreliability as its 
subject, with a shell-shocked husband going 
absent without leave from his marriage and 
on another woman, 
her next novel, The 
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as in their antagonistic expectations about their 
affair. Weils disliked the book's saturated and 
amorphous nature: typically, Rebecca had 
scuppered the possibility of its following the 
course she first intended by overloading it with 
material about the central characters' earlier 
life. But, though antipathetic attitudes to writ- 
ing increasingly divided the pair, what most 
contributed to their split was Rebecca's cla- 
mouring for marriage. As an ardent young 
radical, she had sarcastically denounced wife- 
hood as often no more than prostitution. But as 
Wells had noticed, she was always "at once a 
formalist and a rebel" -or, as a friend later put 
it, ‘a combination of the most unconventional 
and conventional person in the world”. Crav- 
ing position and respectability as well as a repu- 
tation for daring talk and bold behaviour, she 
eventually left Wells. A brief disastrous affair 
with Beaverbrook followed - which obsessed 
her for years and generated her unfinished con- 
fessional novel Sunflower. Then, in 1930, to 
some surprise among her friends, she married 
Henry Andrews, a staid-seeming financier 
nicknamed “.Chinese Torture” by Bloomsbury 
acquaintances - perhaps because he "could - 
and frequently did - recite the timetables of 
any railroad on the Continent, including the 
stations where it was necessary to change 
trains”. 

By a freakish twist, tiiis tweedy bespectacled 
figure - apparently the acme of propriety - 
turned out to be another undependable male. 
Going off the rails with other women, he ter- 
minated marital relations with Rebecca after 
five years or so. Basically, though, the union 
gave her the status and security she desired. In 
their Portland Square flat, with its butler and 
mahogany, gilt and brocade, the Andrewses 
led a life of formality and some grandeur. 
Virginia Woolf, dining with them, winced at 
Rebecqp’s “silky careening society voice” and 
thought her “a hard painted woman”. 

Later, with the acquisition of Ibstone House 
- an eighteenth-century property in seventy 
acres, with 3,000 bottles in the wine-cellar, 
paintings several deep on the celadon green 
walls, flower bulbs ordered by the ton, and i 
, ! erraces adorned with antique sphinxes whose i 
faces resembled Madame de Pompadour and i 
Madame Du Barry - Rebecca continued that ' 
metamorphosis from enfant terrible to grande i 
dame that was to reach its apotheosis in her 
final widowed years in Kingston House, Ken- I 
■ “ n |lon. The imperious figure enthroned there 1 
In the gilt Regency chair with the claw feet and i 

armrests carved as lions' heads seems a long I 
way from the mocking, mutinous young suf- i 
fragette. Yet this book lets you see what they t 
shared: an unflagging determination to seize t 
attention by being startlingly combative and t 
self-assertive. I 

Though Glendinning begins by claiming that i 
the story of Rebecca West is “the story of s 
twentieth-cemury women", her biography c 
convinces you that it’s the opposite of Eliis l 
passionately personal and self-centred. West’s ]■ 
writings - fiction, polemic, reviews, investiga- ij 

tive reporting, political commentary, travel- ■ tl 

ogue -lrok wide-ranging. Her.ider tities- g 

sie Fairfield , “Aunty" Panther, Rebecca West, ' tl 
Mrs Henry Andrews - seem protean. But be- p 
hind it all lies a stubbornly fixed and surprising- ; { 

lyunbiidgfngidiosyncrasy. Far from being repr \ 

reseniarive, she seeks to stamp her peculiar si 
problems and obsessions On everything she 
surveys. The Meaning of Treason - a topic b 

likely to strike a chord in one who felt she'd ti 

been so often betrayed -,can be glossed by her n 

In Unusually subjective ways. Black Lamb and L 

Gray Falcon , hailed by Qfendiniilng as “a great ei 

work of romantic art”,- seems in ore an artless cl 
exercise in self-indulgence. Given Rebecca rr 
West s temperament; it was perhaps ihivltabfa ■ di 

that the muddled velicmences pf the Balkans hi 
should claim her quivering sympathy. But it's ti 
still surprising that a book purporting to offer w 
serious historical; and political analysis should ej 
end up as little more than a technfcolour map ol 
of its author's personality antf predicament^ w 
Though written when she was almost fifty, its \\ 
pages are hallmarked by hercontlnulngly girlish.- in 
traits. ;Mugged-up reelings-oul of historical $a 
background redolent of the school swot alter- : fe 

note with high-coloured tableaux - lovely sii 
doomed empresses, noble, monks, handsome sp 
peasants, vile tyrants - which remind you that- sh 
the first author : she. admired. was Alexandre atl 
Dumas, and underline the accuracy of Wells'#;.. hij 


. . . and the eluding 


=>r claim, when she was sneering at his Outline of 
ud History, that she "wanted history full of 
ad wonderlands". 

lie Like most of West’s ambitious works, the 
th book contrives to be not only overwrought ("It 
er was the body of our deatfi, it was the seed of the 

it- sin that is in us, it was the forge where the 
st sword was wrought that shall slay us") and 
a- over-long but also over-simplified. The crudely 

tg polarized vision of the world she harboured - 
allies versus enemies, fine art versus coarse 
is vulgarity, radiant virtue versus obscene evil -is 
a weirdly projected on to the murky, problem- 
it a tic arena of the Balkans. A region riven by 

il blood-feud, treachery and slaughter gets 
r - praised as the idyllic preserve of natural sim- 
i- plicity. In this “world where men are still men 
e and women still women”, homosexuality - 
r another of West'.s bugbears (she declined to 
* become a Roman Catholic because this would 
entail "constant and degrading contact with 
> priests who are homosexual”) - is happily ab- 
I sent, she feels sure. Beneath this hymning of 
the Balkans as a haven of healthy, uncompli- 
' cated relationships, Rebecca’s yearnings for 
the straightforward partnership she never 
achieved enn be heard. Glendinning's remin- 
der that Black Lamb and Grey Falcon was 
written when the Andrewses' marriage was 
running into problems casts a sadder light on 
the paraded connubial cosiness - the ceaseless 
referrings and deferrings to “my husband” - 
that can seem so risible a feature to the book. 

Fiction should have been a more promising 
field for on imagination that never lost a child- 
like power of unexpected, vivid response. Jag- 
ged mountain peaks perturbed her, Rebecca 
West said later in life, because they recalled the 
graphs of rising and falling copper prices her 
speculating father scrutinized so anxiously 
when she was a girl. Images of this kind, fresh 
from childhood memory, regularly vivify her 
often antique-sounding prose, so heavily en- 
crusted with words like "clamant", “hellebor- 
ic’\ “coign" and "volute”. Looking back re- 
sults in moments of pungent sensuous im- 
mediacy - as when harshly lit trees at a sicken- 
ing party remind Rose Aubrey of “the prodi- , 
gious green of vegetables I had sometimes 
eaten in my childhood, which had been boiled , 
with pennies by cooks who knew nothing of i 
metallic poisoning”. 

Modelling itself on the work of her idol ! 
Proust, Rebecca West’s "Saga of the Century" ■ 
tries to emulate it by being long, nostalgic ab- l 
out childhood, fall of musical reference and < 
high society scenes. But personal proclivities 

Though Glendinning } 

calls The Fountain Overflows “a generous t 

book", it is frequently spiteful and self- t 
regarding. Alongside a flattering picture of r 
Rebecca as a musical prodigy with psychic gifts 
is set up a grotesque caricature of, her loathed t 

sister Let tie- excoriated, in the person of Cor- v 

della Aubrey, as a soulless bossy prig who n 
bawls out orders in her sleep, tortures the fami- Q 
ly s musical sensibilities by her mawkish and i, 
mechanical sawings of the violin; and attracts u 
the embarrassing dotings of a lesbian frump in o 

gansh clothes (an earlier fiction, “The Salt of f, 
the Earth", had a character resembling Lettie n 
poisoned) For Proust's emotional and psycho- k 

sub,e,j f s * th ® sequence substitutes j t 
West s own naively hierarchized view of life : tt 

saims, artists, vulgarians, villains.: ■ . ‘ .J5 

Those in the former two categories tend to h< 
be impeccably turned out; those In the latter « 
^.hideously dressed. And this sartorial sig - S 
nailing is symptomatic. Near the start ot Black ' Jc 
Lamb and GreyFalcon, West wept over some M 
embroidered frocks that had run jn the msb, . ai 
claiming they had been “Important itesii- ‘ Hi 
‘ V6n J. n * k ^kereV 'and. * 


Brian Boyd 


V® S H ‘ W ^ ere one buys theih”, she 
exulted. In Sunflower she spoke of f the beauty 
,°r trpgedy*: andi the beahty of good clothes, 
which Is qnp and the same beauty''. Rebecca 
West s' ^r^ ; Victoria Gfeadmnmg , declares 
.m her Introduction, .“has turned out- to be a. 
sadder story than! expected". Qne dispftri^.: 

feature is the. ossifying of the scalhirig^iing v 
suffragette * who 5 coffed, that hvoitien who , 
spend their mornings hovering round dratjefv '■=. 

shoos are hrirrtli) riioninaiin' : j T ■ r v 
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(“It VN: The life and art of Vladimir Nabokov 
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ely Vladimir Nabokov was always alert to ihe pos- 
d _ sibilities of biography, and especially to the 
rse possibility of disaster. In 1 959, a year after the 
-is American publication of Lolita had brought 
m . him fame, a reporter stalked him on one of his 

by butterfly hunts. When the butterflies he sought 
»ts failed to emerge. Nabokov played up his dis- 
m- appointment before the reporter, in a parody 
en °f what the man might write: ‘“And then I saw 

- that strong man put his head on his forearms 
to and sob like a woman.’" More than forty years 
Id earlier he had joked in the same fashion with 
th his girlfriend Lydia Tokmakov: 

nf L" £ e . 7 pr , CSS a,le y s of Crimean gardens (where 
i- ™ klfl walked a hundred years before) young 
li- Nabokov amused and annoyed n girl friend of his, 
ar who had a taste for romantic literature, by commeni- 
er mg upon his own movements or words in the reminis- 

n- I* 111 ’ sl 'ghdy mincing manner his companion might 
be supposed lo develop many years later when wri- 
dng her memoirs (in the style of memoirs connected 
« with Pushkin): “Nabokov liked cherries, especially 
in npeones", or “He had away of slitting hiseyeswhen 
ss looking at the low sun", or “I remember one night as 

- we were reclining on a turfy bank - " 

s. To complicate matters, that quotation comes 
8 from Nabokov himself, posing as an outside 
appraiser of his own autobiography in a fake - 
[- and mildly querulous - review that was once to 
a have been appended to his autobiography but 
e has never been published. 
r In his books Nabokov turned biography up- 
y down and inside out. His critical biogra- 
1 phy of Nikolay Gogol begins with Gogol’s 
r death and ends with his birth. His last Russian 
novel. The Gift, contains as an inset the in- 
vented young narrator's monograph-length 
biography of the real writer Nikolay Cherny- 
shevsky. full of genuine scholarly detail but 
exuberantly defiant of every biographical de- 
corum. In The Real Life of Sebastian Knight 
the narrator's comically frustrated search for 
the facts of his half-brother’s life miraculously 
becomes not only Sebastian Knight’s biog- 
raphy, but also a novel whose very story 
mimics all Sebastian’s own fictional works, and 
at the same time serves as a handbook for 
biographers, crammed with precepts and 
cautionary tales. 

Nabokov’s interest in the problems of 
biography is not hard to explain: it fuses two of 
his most constant themes, the unrevisitable na- 
ture of time past, and the impenetrable unique- 
ness of the individual. 

Though the past may be vexingly remote for 
the palaeontologist who has to reconstruct a 
whole species from a few fossilized teeth for a 
modern literary biographer the problem can 
often be the reverse: to assemble only a single 
individual from a ton of papers and ten tons of 
Witnesses. Nabokov offers both problems at , 
once: some of his traces are like footprints in i 
fresh topsoil , while other strata of his past seem , 

. down in the Trlassic. In 1917, when the Nabo- | 

fn°roio W etr ? 8ra « f ? r the Crimea > a °d again I 

nl9l9whentheyfiedtheCrimeaforLondon, , 

tfiey bad to leave. almost everything behind: a , 
vibrant cosmopolitan city, a cherished country 
home,' a beloved native land, a yohng man’s . , 
collection of books, two collections of butter- , 
flies, and who knows how many other memen- c 
toes. The special liberal, cultured Russia the c 
Nabotovs knew has not existed for decades, = i 

little inclination to tolerate research on dmig- x 

res who heyerregretted their flight; r 

R,Sr^ B ^! ln " ih| 0f the;1930s man y ^ the .J 
sensed that Nabokbv 

alfeady oubhohe the star of imigrfi writing,- • 

NoLlttwT 10 rtC?iV6 Russia ’ s a 

for|terature; Throughout, the re- d 

the : ( Mde.Na6>kby cdnsoUdited. • tj 

tort P 6 8^ at e fet RVWiah^ri-; : 

^ As German fanks rolled ' . 

. through FVancein mid-I^Or he and his, wife : c 
* be t ^ me the War ended ,the n 

•*!l Iff, • n| l ’■“'{“"j-Nabokov had wittenfor 

- j'.’Bnd !,ts tecords were 'either , : 


that Nabokov left in Paris with hisfri 
__ ^ndaminsky. who wns also destrS?^ 
there he a comparable case of a writ *** ^ 
the highest levels of aefawmemhon^?"® 
greni : literary languages only loattheg'ff 1 

_ :^::r ned 

: iff 

phases. For his first tweniv vears w M 
|i‘ Wography, Speak, Memory', with in ii 
focus on Childhood, necessarily serves 
primary source. For the next two decani 
1 El r °P can emigration a single copy oS 

Z f r wspaper ’ briltlc cnou e h to fiake at erey 

P u f • m °y cont ain the only record of 1 2 
-ctdar even, m Nabokov’s life. For bi s ^ 

ith Wenly , yCani Spent leaci,in 8 in American^ 
leges, there are thousands who knew hima, 
teacher but, with no idea he had fameifadr 
;rc behind him or ahead, took no special ncte 
ing And in his last twenty years of world^rii 
i«. celebrity, Nabokov withdrew into the rig*. 
Z ° US,y controlled Privacy of his Montreal 

>hc treat ’ where t,iaI t°n of papers still remains 
r i- under lock and key. 

ed How does Andrew Field, in his VN: ThtSh 
Hy n,,d art of Vladimir Nabokov, cope with the 
en uneven sedimenta of Nabokov's past? Ab)* 
“ mally , alas. Nabokov creates two devastating 
portraits of inept biographers in The Real Lift 
es of Sebastian Knight's Mr Goodman, who can 
le remain happily ignorant because so serenely 

- confident of the power of conjecture, and JUr 
io Fire s Kinbote, who intrudes on the privacyof 
Jt John Shade but misconstrues everything be- 
cause his own ego gets in the way. Despite ill 

J- the satiric exaggeration in these two portraits, 
i- Field has managed to outdo them bolh. 
s In treating Nabokov’s first twenty yean, 
n Field lias sough t to avoid Speak, Memory or to 

i- discredit its recollections. He declares, for in- 
h stance, that something must be wrong with one 
'■ °f the most poignant scenes In the autobio?- 
it raphy. Y oung Vladimir discovers from a new 

- paper passed around amid sniggers in his das- 
1 room that his father had called someone out to 
r a duel, even though as a jurist he had recently 
l published a celebrated paper 1 brilliantly expir- 
ing the feudal folly of duelling. Young Vtadi- 

/ mir spends the rest of the day in an agony ol 
I tension, picturing his father perhaps already 
r dead from pistol or rapier. Only when he it- 
1. turns home and sees his uncle Nikolay 
Kolomeytsev, the intended second, descend 
; the stairs laughing as he looks back at Its 
brother-and sister-in-law, does Vladimir real- 
ize that for some reason the duel will not take 
place, his father Is safe, and lie can bursl inlo 
tears of relief. ' 

Field announces that the duel V. D. Nabo- 
kov alludes to in his paper against duelling bas 
been tracked down. But in the press versionsof 
the encounter lie finds rto mention of V. D. 
Nabokov’s involvement, and concludes that 
V.N. seems to have been muddled. The mid’ 
die all belongs to Field, who trumpets as * 
major discovery what is merely a gross blun- 
der. There is no reason for him to suppose even 
for a moment that this notorious 1909 dim 
between the leader of the moderate Octobrm 
party in the Duma and another Duma member 
could be equated with V.D. Nabokov's calling 
out a newspaper editor arid not fighting a d« ; 
that Spent, Memory tentatively (and correct 
dates 1911. Throughout his discussion of tlie 
duel that he identifies as Speak, Memory's 
duel Field seems unaware that (as 
Memory tells us) Nabokov began school io 
1911 or that (as Speak, Memory also tells ® < 

V. D, . Nabokov’s article denouncing dumb"* 
preceded his calling someone out. Fi e m 

■not fake issue with the circumstance? ahd daw* 

Nabokov provides, he simply forgets ll^v . 

« If i Field had bothered to consult Naboxo : 
autobiography again for his new book ana 
then done some work in the newspapers or., . 

‘ time, he might easily have found the repl 
behind the near-duel, facts which P 1 ^.- -j 
Accurate a memory Nabokov had., On 
October 23, 1911, after a wefek 9 f P^ I S • 
newspaper coverage of the ' '25.* . 

‘■"Vnmya'g regular writer of \ 

.published an account of ihe challenge * ■ ■ ^ . 

:lated to make V, D. 'Nabokov look njjw , ■■ 

If that was, as seems likely, the article VjJj 
■ saw JheMext ("a ^ 
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.urivmrfmockeryoftbe challenge his subse- sui 
discoveries of Ihe whole slory s outline, am 
jC»Ue Nabokov thirty years later had mt 
“Stable fact correct: date, cause, the hit 
of the four main participants, the name be 
^newspaper Field could have traced if he un 
Laded lo Speak, Memory. co 

Nabokov had been able to save far fewer be 
-mure for his years of European exile than in 
KLr years, but he showed Field almost all loj 
Lad Nevertheless Field remains ignorant of ra 
L Ihe broadest features of this period of ur 
Nabokov’s life. (When did Nabokov stop living se 
L his family? When did he meet his future hi 
When did he write his books?) He has to 
joiinced scores of Nabokov letters from this 
mod available in public archives, or visited m 
(lit richest repositories of the emigre news- tr 
-open in which Nabokov was published or la 
Sussed. Not that this shakes his confidence. oi 
He iatones at the end of Chapter Seven that at 
after the killing of V. D. Nabokov in 1922 ir 
■certain fundamental things had changed for- fa 
(rtf. Chapter Eight begins: "It is a simple but T 
unking matter. After the death of Nabokov’s ni 
lather all mention of God vanishes from his a 
poetry." In fact in the first run of poems pre- N 
served in Nabokov’s verse albums after his a 
father’s death - and remember Field has seen y 
these albums - God occurs in four poems out of a 

fifteen, a fifth speaks as if with the voice of a o 
divine creator, two others feature Christ, and . h 
still others refer to angels. J 

For Nabokov’s American years , Field natur- p 

ally dwells on oral evidence. But what kind? li 
He presents the recollections of two Cornell ii 
entomologists, although Nabokov was never ( 
employed as a lepidopterist there , and ignores J 
those Nabokov worked with at Harvard’s t 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. He offers C 
impossible recollections, from students, who i 
ire for instance treated by Mrs Nabokov to tea 1 

from a samovar - brought .in a valise from t 
Europe, no doubt, and In spite of the rush to I 
Ike Hitler. Without access to the thousands of 
carbons of Nabokoyls letters in Montreux, I 
Field chose not to trace them at the receiving l 
end. Much less excusably, he repeatedly over- 1 
looks Nabokov’s own accurate published in- i 
formation, so that he can for example depict 
Nabokov nearly destroying the unfinished 
manuscript of Lolita in 1954, when by that date 
thecompleted typescript was already doing the 
founds of publishers, As Nabokov himself cor- , 
redly notes in one of his bopks, it was in 1950 
*od again in 1951 that he was on the verge of 
destroying the noveUhat would make his fame. 

Field disposes of Nabokov’s final “eighteen- 
year Swiss period”, both life, and works, in a 
oiere twenty-three pages. He flatly declares 
fbat these 1 years “shopld not be given great 
prominence, . even though it is the best 
documented time bf fcris life”. But if so, why 
does Reid not know that Nabokov lived only , 
rodeen years in Switeeripnd, not eighteen, and 
from 1961^ not 1959? Though even more 
meagrely informed of Nabokov’s final Euro- 
pean period than of his first sixty years , Field’s 
confidence persists. At the end of VN he raain- 
“It seems quite possible, judging by Lord 

* Snowdon’s photographs, that, Nabokov suf- 
fered from Some fonq of cancer . in his last. 
JMr. HU neck grew thin within his collar, his 
dwelt? were stretched taut," (In fact these 
photographs wore taken almost five years be- 
fore Nabokov’s death, three before the first 

signs pf any. ijlness.). ; \ 

Whtn he died, the family withheld Information for 
»reral days- Nabokov, had died of a. “mysterious 
Jlone -of . the, doctors had been able to 
was, fa other words, a special, unique, 
moivkluHl death, even' though If took place quietly In ; 

' hnd.was apparently triggered by a flu ■ 

on his wbakefidd physique; 

.Jriwt last Uric^cQrifaJnB the correct cause of 
"which pjfad encountered in Dmitri • 
jabokqy’ ? : m ampir '‘tfri Revisiting Father’s 

• ^® v ®rtheless- Field Supposes himself 
to; diagnose pander L bn the basis of no- . 

, ^8 mo l?9l,thah.’appareiit thinness - arid in- , 
■ the: family avoided admitting tb 

-4 ■ I common rause bf death because they 

- ' n««' (if. 


^d^apbkov'i; own exaggerated sense of . 
‘^P«?lalnessy 1 Field. , makes clear, that he' 
jhff senfes, of illnesses arid , 


summer and fall of 1976 and again in the spring 
and early summer of 1977 wanted nothing 
more than for Nabokov's doctors to diagnose 
his illness so that some precise treatment could 
begin. Field ends his account of Nabokov's life 
unashamed of his own ignorance, even wel- 
coming it. The less he knows, the freer he can 
be with malign speculation. 

All historical researchers, whether geo- 
logists or historians, archaeologists or biog- 
raphers, must sift and correlate what they have 
unearthed in order to determine dates and 
sequences. Field deems himself above such 
humdrum concerns and makes almost no effort 
to cross-check or correlate his data. 

He declares that after the end of his engage- 
ment to Svetlana Zivert, Nabokov in 1924 
travelled to Nice, “where he did [sic] farm 
labor with Italian migrant workers" and wrote 
once to Svetlana. The year was in fact 1923, 
and unsurprisingly Nabokov did not hoe and 
irrigate Nice’s boulevards but the terrain of a 
farm a hundred miles away, not far from 
Toulon. A page later Field suggests that the j 0 
novella The Eye may contain “fiendishly con- 
cealed true facets of the real romantic failure of Na 

Nabokov in 1922. The Nice letter is emotional He 
and very Russian. It was written in the same tin 

year and in the same sort of tone as his article ™ 

about Cambridge.” Svetlana’s parents broke ha 
off the engagement (hardly a “romantic fai- ™ 
lure”, then) not in 1922 but in 1923. The letter of 
to Svetlana was written later in 1923, whereas ml 
Nabokov's article about Cambridge was pub- in 
lisbed in 1921, a date correctly recorded even 
in Field’s error-ridden Nabokov bibliography Pl ; 
(fortunately now superseded by Michael « 
Juliar’s fine Vladimir Nabokov: A descriptive “ 
bibliography. 780pp. New York: Garland. $80. tu 
0 8240 8590 6). Two pages later Field states that J* 

in the same summer that Nabokov wrote a last « 
letter to Svetlana, he also wrote for the first tu 
time to his future wife, Vera Slonim. whom he <3 
had just met. When, then, does Nabokov meet 9’ 

Vera? In 1924, the year Field proposes for the « 
letter to Svetlana? In 1922, the year Held dates K 
the “romantic failure”? In 1921 , the year of the ,r 
Cambridge article? I will let out a secret: Vladi- 
mir Nabokov and Vera Slonim met on May 8, j* 

1923. . , tI 

When he prepared Lolita: A screenplay for 
publication in 1973, Nabokov had recently J 
been struggling with the morass of misinforms- 
tion in the manuscript of Field’s Nabokov: His 
life In part, and therefore set out in his fore- 
word in painstaking detail his movements be- s 
fore, during and immediately after the com- 
position of the screenplay, noting even the # 
cabin numbers in his transatlantic liners. But 
despite these precautions against a hypothetic- 
al future biographer, Field now returns to let a 
whole year of Nabokov’s life - spring 1959 to 
spring I960 - buckle, crumble and vanish up ^ 

the flue - « . 1 

Field has Nabokov leave Cornell in Febru- 
ary 1959 to drive by car across the United ■ 
States and stop at 2088 Mandeville Canyon 
Road , Los Angeles, to write the Lolita screen- 
play. In fact, as the published screenplay acair- 
ately notes, Nabokov and his wife drove not to 
! California but to Arizona, and not to wnte the 
t screenplay but to coUectbutterfl.es and com- 
: plete the translation of The Song of Igor 

, Campaign. They then sailed from ^York 
. on the Ubertfi on September .29, , 1959jl tor 
t France, Switzerland, England and haly.Whrie 
faM^to!. Nabokov agreed to undert^e the 
screenplay for Stanley Kubnckw^ wtunred to 
r the United States in February 1960 « the 
8 United States. The Nabokovs crossed to Los 
° Armeies by train and then rented the house in 
* ■ Mandeville Cnnyoh Road where Nabokov 
u ■' finished the screenplay at the end of A"*"* 1 - 

On Npvember 2, I960, they returned to 
rf : Ehrdoe on the Queen Elizabeth.. Unaware he 
n Mt sea himself, Field makes Nabokoy fimsh 
■s the screenplay |n the spring of MM i - a year 
If before it was actually begun - and ^lp lmnoff 

> td Enrope on the Libertd on May 28. Yf h are 
n- could that hrirfibly wrong but ptambhr pred» 

£ ■ date have cohie from? By a special recycl mg 
onvteBs known only to Field:, from the date the 
5 . Nabqjrov* firat arrived in top United Sfates on 
ie ' the Champlain May 28, 1940. . 

Sri ^Time has never been qulteio unrevislt&ble 

Si as b^theseFieid trips- 



A detail from Yousuf Karsh's portrait of Nabokov, reproduced from Karsh Portraits (202pp. University of 
Toronto Press. 080202242 1). 


Nabokov sets the chronicler special problems. 

He insisted he was utterly independent of his er 
time, perfectly free from influence of any kind. N 
He had a hypertrophied sense of privacy: “I « 
hate tampering with the precious lives of great ve 

writers and I hate Tom-peeping over the fence ol 
of those lives - 1 hate the vulgarity of ‘human ™ 
interest’, I hate the rustle of skirts and giggles tr 
in the corridors of time - and no biographer n 
will ever catch a glimpse of my private life. He 
placed a fifty-year restriction on the papers he a 
deposited at the Library of Congress. He- hid h 
behind literary masks, and then retreated en- * 
tirely from the public gaze to tranquil Mont- a 
reux. Ensconced there, he fired off brusque t 
letters to various editors protesting against fac- * 
tual inaccuracies or infringements of his priva- 
cy, and began to agree to interviews only if the 
questions were submitted in writing well in 
advance, so that he could prepare his answers 
too in writing - and then check the whole thing 
in proof. 

Nabokov’s attitudes certainly made Field s 
work as a biographer difficult, but they could 
have been no surprise: they were well known to 
the whole literary world before Field offered to 
write Nabokov’s life. When the offer came, 
Nabokov decided it would be safer to allow a 
biography while he was still there to minimize 
errors. Setting aside his reluctance, he let Field 
see much unpublished material. Aware that 
this still left much unknown. Field began to 
suspect that Nabokov wanted him to produce 
“a falsified life". In an attempt to prove hts 
independence, Field began to avoid Speak, 
Memory and other published Nabokoviana 
and tried to pursue new lines of research. 

One of these was the old family rumour - 
totally unsupported by any facts - that Nabo- 
. kov’s father was the bastard son of one of the 
Romanovs, either Alexander II or his brother 
Grand-Duke Konstantin Nikolaevich. (The 
me re existence of the two alternatives indicates 
how purely speculative the rumours were.) 
When Field raised the matter, Nabokov toyed 
amusedly with the idea, dancing a jig: “I feel 
the blood of Peter the Oreat boiling in my 
veins.” Years later when Field submitted his 
manuscript Nabokov discovered that his bio- 
grapher had spent some lime grafting the 
Romanovs on to the Nabokov family tree. 
Nabokov demanded that they be pruned away 
again. Field replied that he knew Nabokov 
thought about and feared the Romanov 
rumours, so they had to remain whether true or 
not. Apart from Nabokov’s plnying with the 
notion when it was put to him, Field could 
name only one piece of evidence for Nabokov’s 
, thoughts and fears: a diary entry, of which 
Field had a photostat, about a dream of Inter- 
| course with his own grandmother. In fact the 
' diary entry (March 25, 1951) concerns not 
r Nabokov’s grandmother but an old woman in 
' Ithaca, where Nabokov was living at the time. I 

I cite it in full: . 


Dream: ant attempting a cold And Joyless copulation 
with a fat old woman (whom l know slightly and for 
whom I have as mlich desire ns for a gorilla or a 
garbage can). The day before somebody in ntf pre- 
Slice was telling somebody Hint a third party, a man 
I knfcw, was- for goodness’ sake - marrying a “rat old 
wflpiw^iwhpiovj osm 

.sounded rather 
after. , 


The way to overcome the defences Nabokov 
erects around his privacy is not to read against 
Nabokov and the plain evidence. Nabokov 
controls the image of himself and his family 
very carefully in Speak, Memory , but instead 
of ignoring or foolishly attempting to under- 
mine it, we can profitably analyse Nabokov’s 
mode of control, which may tell us at least as 
much as another's artless frankness. 

What is needed is to read Nabokov better, 
and lo set eyes on everything he wrote. No 
however private, can leave behind millions of 
words of highly individual prose, casual letters 
and hurried notes without disclosing some- 
thing of the mind behind them'. Unless one has 
access to these words and reads them for all 
they can yield, it is fruitless to compile the 
biography of a writer who knew how to keep to 
himself. The foremost practical necessity for a 
Nabokov biographer must therefore be to earn 
and maintain the trust of the man or his heirs. 
Field’s slipshod transcriptions, misreportings, 
misfilings, misconstructions, historical ignor- 
ance, inept guesswork and fatuous interpreta- 
tions soon destroyed the trust Nabokov had 
once given him and ensured not only that he 
was not gradually given freer access to Nabo- 
kov's archives but that he was altogether 
barTed. 

Of course the archives, indispensable 
though they are , do not suffice for a biography. 
Tliere are other Nabokov letters, rare Russian 
dmigrd newspapers, places and people Nabo- 
kov knew, to be tracked down in the Soviet 
Union, Finland, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, 

East and West Germany, Belgium, England, 
France, Switzerland, Greece, Portugal, Italy, 
Spain . Canada and the United States. Andrew 
Field has not traced even information available 
in many public collections in the United States, 
let alone in Europe. He proves himself allergic 
to accuracy and chronology. He cannot inter- 
| pre! Nabokov except by way of the animosity 
( he has felt since earning the Nabokovs’ dis- 
1 trust. He imputes near-hypocrisy to Nabokov, 

1 for instance, because V.N. "held biography in 
. contempt and yet used it as one of his major 
5 themes in his fiction”. Field should.have been 
. ; able to understand that Nabokov found it 
B germane to . parody biography to express 
ideas as central to his thought ns the inaccess- 
y ibility of the past and the uniqueness of Indi- 
v vidual truth. 

v As his deep-level explanation of Nabokov, 

,r Field offers us only the image of Nareissus.-The 
ie mask seems to fit much better someone who 
Id could write in his first book, “Nabokov, I have 
*s mastered your themes. (Nabokov, have / mas- 
*h tered your themes?) See how your hooks lie 
r- carefully arranged in the window of my critical 
ie eye” k or could round off another with this plas- 

ot tic pearl: “Done and done then. A portrait of 
in Vladimir Nabokov* Russian-American writer. 

1 of our time and of his own reality. The End. 

Oh. 77ie End." In his last Nabokov biography, 

. Field confesses to “ways ... In which l am too 

like Vladimir Nabokov to judge him”. Now, he 

r °" sees him ns Narcissus; Recoiling from Nabo- 
„ kov’s indignation at the thoughtless outrage* of 
re . Nabokov: Hls life in part, the always irksomely 

ian . self-promotipg Field appears in his latest book 
□id l0 have looked in lathe water, seen something 
91ft. udpl«aftnt,and'aksum«{dits^s'NabDko(v lookrfi 
^ ^ v»iJ enilitifi'li feib 
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.. asnran 

Should one want to try to become something The di 
other than what one is?" wonders Ruth Prawer them : 
Jhabvala in the introduction to Out of India, a beauril 
selection of her short stories. In her eyes there fume o 
are two Itidias - “the India one read about in sarod" 
childhood, colored with tigers, sunsets and newer 
princes", and “everyday, urban, suffering Wester 
India thnt people in the West didn't know ab- Jightnei 
out”. Both her book and Stories by Satyajit didn't t 
Ray are about the subcontinent in meta morph- “Two P 

osis - trying to become something other than while hi 
what it is. Ray, the celebrated Bengali film- traditioi 
maker, depicts the India of literature, a “land rules fo 
of tall stories” about man-eating birds and talk- Marring 

ing crows. His potted beast-epics delve beyond “Deseci 

Forster’s Marabar caves and Kipling's animis- lion is in 
lie animals into two great Indian works, ly relati 
Ramayam and Mahabharata. th ese ^ 

From these they acquire the extravagance of Hence t 

hallucination. In “Ashamanja Babu’s Dog”, a solution; 
man who claims that his pet dog can laugh is thor tha 
accused by a professor of taking hashish . Char- story-tel 
acters in “Night of the Indigo” and “The Duel" intelligei 
are haunted by centenary apparitions. Ray’s Thom 
best-loved creation, Shonku the inventor, “a separate 
mild-mannered version of Professor ness end 
Challenger", befriends an anthropomorphic ity locate 
computer in Japan, tracks down a mountain- voted by 
size man in the Sahara and searches a Hima- ies are a 
layan fairyland for unicorns. In the name of and Eun 
science he investigates the perimeters of make- pining ft 
believe. Once discovered, Ray’s unicorns be- real fabi. 
come symbols of a muscular imagination which ticism of 

chastises sceptics for lacking a “sense of won- ing artifu 
der". The man who attempts to smuggle a nni- provide 
com cub out into the world falls two hundred understa: 
feet to his death for refusi ng to allow the crea- nents am 

hire to be merely a figment of his imagination, core of h 

Small- town secrets 


In “Khagam" another dissenter slaughters a 
tame, milk-sipping king cobra, for which his 
penance is to turn into a snake himself. 

Where Ray is eager to reinforce our precon- 
ceptions of India, Jhabvala strives to breach 
them. Her stories are mainly about Indian 
women struggling for emancipation, or Euro- 
pean women renouncing Western materialism 
and “seeking someihing outside of themselves 
and their daily preoccupations". In “An Ex- 
perience of India", an English woman married 
to a journalist embraces the "carefree” India of 
ashrams, third-class train travel and casual sex. 
The daintiness of her encounters spiritualizes 
them: one lover “leaves a memory, very 
beautiful and delicate like a flavour or a per- 
fume or one of those melodies he played on his 
sarod”; another’s “mouth was as soft as a 
flower and his breath as sweet”. Jhabvala ’s 
Westerners are enchanted by the celestial 
lightness of India - being there is “as if my feet 
didn’t touch the ground”, enthuses a matron in 
“Two More Under the Indian Sun”. Mean- 
while her Indians writhe under the oppressive 
tradition of arranged marriages and "rigid 
rules for widows”, and her titles - "My First 
Marriage”. "The Widow", “The Housewife", 
“Desecration” - hint at rebellion. But rebel- 
lion is indeterminate, occurring only in unlike- 
ly relationships, which test the strength, of 
these codes without officially outraging them. 
Hence these narratives have no denouement; 
solutions are found no more easily by the au- 
thor than by her characters. But this formless 
story-telling is seductive, its open-endedness 
intelligent and frank. 

Though the theme of both writers is the 
separateness of East and West, there the like- 
ness ends. Jhabvala's characters pursue a real- 
ity located on the other side of the world; acti- 
vated by the “life is elsewhere" myth, her stor- 
ies are about Indians trying to be occidental 
and Europeans trying to be oriental. Far from 
pining for the sophisticated West, Ray’s sur- 
real fables are content to perpetuate the mys- 
ticism of the East. While he wallows in charm- 
ing artificiality, Jhabvala's troubled fragments 
provide consolation, not in art,. but in the ; 
understanding that differences between conti- 
nents and cultures cannot deny the common i 
core of human yearnings. 
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The setting of Susan Richards Shreve’s sixth 
novel is Bethany, Massachusetts, a small coas- 
tal town north of Boston whuse inhabitants arc 
a mixture of Poles, Irish, Italians and the de- 
scendants of the original English settlers. It is a 
town in which “the most profound emotion [isl ' 
shame" and in which the unifying pre- 
occupation is with secteis: discovering, other 
peoples’ and guarding one’* own. 

Small wonder, then, that the most popular 
event of town life is the annual Festival of 

• Fortunes, where “passions frozen during the 
long bleak winter surged out of control"! For 
years, the festival was presided over by an 

• Italian immigrant , Santa Francesca Allcgra, a 
prostitute in the focal laVern and a self-pro- 

- claimed psychic, pressed as a gypsy, Allegra : 
sits m a small booth in the Festival grounds 
telling fortunes for the townspeople. Years 
Inter, this role is taken over by her grnnd- 

daughteri Francesca Woodbine. 

Francesca Woodbine, the central character , 
; of Queen ofHeatts, may have inherited a repu- - 
lalion for mysiary and clairvoyance, biit her 
psychic powers are negligible (for much of the , 
novel, indeed, she is blissfully unaware that her • 
snake-worshipping lover is psychotic), true, 
.Francesca has “always known secrets" about ■ 
her neighbours, , but then again such secrets 
• have an odd habit of falling into her lap.’ 

If the people of Bethany welcome a fortune- ' 
teller In their midst, however, they fear an ■ 
outright witch. In nearby Salem, home of many 
a Puritan witch, a seventeenth-century legend 

^Counb5 L th? rf^^^ by ■ 

. 9 n P tye people in Salem \yBq were convinced . 1 


she had the power to see into the dark center of 
their secret hearts". Such a fear greets Frances- 
ca when she becomes a folk, singer; “If [she] 
actually had the power to see into people’s 
private lives", the townspeople reason, “then 
she’d singtheir secretson the radio and nobody 
m Bethany would be safe." At the same time 
of course, her neighbours enjoy their celebrity 
in Francesca’s songs, and even Francesca ac- 
knowledges (hat “if she chose to live out her 
years amongst them, she owed them the illu- 
sion of her imagined life" as a seer. 

This is the kind of irony that is rarely con- 
fronted let alone resolved, in Queen of Hearts. 
Much happens in Shreve’s novel, but It hap- 
pens in a somewhat rambling and formless 
way. Such overall lack of form is matched by 
periodic lapses of control over sentence struc- 
ture. An attentive editor might have salvaged 
some of the author’s sloppier constructions 
( They were not social friends, but . ; . there 
Was a bond of unspoken friendship between 
the families ) and curbed her penchant for the 
adverb combatively" (people are always 
saying things “combatively" in Bethany). Asit 
stands, however, the overiili Impression Cre- 
ated by Queen of Hearts' is of an interesting 
enough idea informing a novel of no particular 1 
impact - and not eyen a real witch could'set 
that to rights. • 


Melvyn Bragg’s new novel is, in fact, an old 
I story. It is also a historically true one, and 
F Bragg makes use of documentary detail both to 
heighten the tale and to reclaim “the real" from 
what has been invented. There are, in a sense, 
two stories: the first flhe real events in a small 
Cumberland town in 1802, where an innkeep- 
er's daughter, Mary Robinson, is tricked into 
marriage by an impostor and bigamist called 
Hatfield) is dwarfed by the second, in which 
re-tellings of these events by Wordsworth, De 
Quincey and Coleridge, in ballads and plays, 
sent the incident, as Bragg puts it, "spiralling 
up and down the English class system” and 
“magnetized” it “to attract clashing factions of 
current ideas”. The Maid of Buttermere, 
however, does little more than animate these 
opposites, developing Hatfield’s adventures 
(rather than Mary’s calamity) to make general- 
ized statements about class, religion, nine- 
teenth-century politics and sexuality, and to 
provide a melodramatic framework with which 
to try and understand what made the “Beauty 
of Buttermere" a story in the first place. 

The plot, none the less, is full of excitement. 

It comes to us in bits and pieces, narrated 
partly by its Romantic commentators, partly in 
the third person, and partly by Hatfield himself 
- in his journals and letters, on long solitary 
walks (through Bragg's moral and postulating 
Cumbrian landscape), and in his protracted 
spell in prison before he is hanged. The first 
thing to be said is that Hatfield is not quite the 
villain we might have imagined him to be. Cer- 
tainly he is disguised - we meet him rehearsing 
his phrases and practising his intonation, the 
better to procure himself an heiress in Butter- 
mere; he forges, connives, seduces and 
schemes, and is eventually tried for three capit- 
al crimes. But Bragg, who elaborates his pro- 
tagonists’ characters in response to other liter- 
ary formulations (“How can de Quincey or 
Coleridge be so sure? ... Had Mary become 
unreal? Did she allow Wordsworth to see her 
real’ self?)’’, invests Hatfield with religious 
sentiments and a moral commitment. The 
narrative divides according to his mood. When 
he poses as Alexander Augustus Hope, the 
entertaining Scottish MP who wins the affec- 
tions of the whole of Buttermere, the novel 
tmees us, episodically, round scenes of 
Cumberland social life, with a great deal of 
stratagem and bravura. When he becomes 
straightforward John, we read a more private 
and more sustained tale of spiritual trans- 
formation. 


Wlial shape il, e plot, however area, 
temporary versions. The 
when Hope is exposed as HaS^ 
to flee Buttermere, thereby n *?! 
Mary’s tragedy, her abandonment 
notoriety, rests on two reports «!■ i ’ 

Mshed by Coleridge in 

Bragg s detours through a ready-maS 
and his incorporation of framed 
sometimes ambiguous evidence' J22L5 

haffle the render with their clogged ^ 

or result in a list of dichotomies^ rigid aw! : 
formulaic. The continual comp, EJ 

i7t en .h“‘ fie !. d and CQl '" d ee, fat 

(like those between Mary Robing 
Wordsworth's wife Mary) are dra!^ 
emphasize Hatfield’s poetic nature,* 
further the historical inquiry. Hatfields 
tmual oscillation between the first and £ : 
person, the antics that force him to raj , 
simultaneously the things that “HtfT 
eighteenth-century libertine would j 
and those the nineteenth-century nW i 
‘John" might, become a neatwayofeamc, I 
the shift between the two centuries. Ha* 
zophrenia is a device, and Mary’s funefau 
someone in whom the nineteenth centuiyfei i 
“a cause worth defending in the name of ox 
revolutionary ideas", is to cure Hatfield of to 
pathological condition, restore him to Und. 
and acclimatize him to a century he isalott 
with. 

It all seems too dogged and schematic, 
though, and Bragg’s characters are too oftm 
overwhelmed by the burden of historical dq 
ory. Some of the better moments in the bod 
are those in which Hatfield's acquired ul 
well-rehearsed tone confronts the tone of lab 
land gentility, exposing its hypocrisy and sne^ 
beiy with a controlled irony; but the drycoc- 
ments which cut through the picturesque to At 
working landscape beneath it, and Brags 
attacks on English class barriers, are softened 
by hyperbole, clichd and mawkishness. lb 
prose intermittently attempts a pastiche d 
nineteenth-century speech (Bragg prefci 
"prospect” to “view” and “twelvemonth' n 
“year”) but its polish exempts Mary, 
Dickensian sentimentality, from the dakd 
and rusticity her neighbours exhibit. 

Setting out to understand the larger sigaS- 
cances of a story which captured the 
tion of an age. The Maid of Buttermere ta\ 
quite find the right approach. Its climaxes « 
high points not of speculation but of sWf 
telling - those which describe, for exampfe 
Hatfield’s escape from Buttermere in a roriif 
boat, his dealings with a man called Newtooa 
the unexpected arrival of his other wife ad 
their three children. For the most part lheboci 
is a good (nil tale, whose diversions - tbou0 
they may send us back to WordsrorthandD* 
Quincey - arc too easily and symmetric*!}? 
placed to suggest thnt Bragg’s compasiofli 5 
matched by his insight. 
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things happen, and of course eighteen-)*# 4 ' 1 
boys take them as affronts to their own eg®. 
But although Olshan records all 
records it well - in a curious way he do® 
actually see it. When Daniel learns 
Scaravento has died, almost his first the*#* 
that the reason he hasn’t heard the. neWS f^ 
Gianni is that his friend wants to hurtW® 
Olshan is too coiled up in his hero's sen urn® 1 

to pass comment. . li-iiii 

If we can’t have adolescence with 
can ask for it with passion. For tile moyr' 
unfortunately, we get it with P° rtenf0U ^ 
misused words, and layers of subcut^S 


its second year . as a monthly;: publication 
contains a profile of the private ejfe navel 
wnfer Robert B. Parker, There Whtsb 
several reviews pf crime :npvel$' a qd two 
tougli-gpy stories, by Patrick NlCHolson and 
Uwfo Shiner. The Fiction Mqfdiihe ' afro-' 
F oetr y» interviews; and ,*■, spptipb ; 
called Art beat”, containing television 
and information on litbrflrv 


If von pninv o r . Gianni is that his friend warns w I,U | 

SSVof “n S 3 U[ ™ at A “' rican 8en - Olshan is too coiled upin his herd's wi*«* 

Ssae V, ht.? ,ulr r “ than read the to pass comment. . „ 

.. in ^ If *"? [ semors P® t0 one ■ If we can’t have adolescence with irony.* 1 

5 can ask forit with passion.For tile 

' still ^ i 0Seph 0ishan unfortunately, we get it with portent^ 

begins witihicknowVrto ^ ^ Warmer Season misused words, and layers of 
' pie for their '‘wondprfi 8 ?*’ 116018 t0 . vai '* £?u ? P c0 ' . psychofat: “it was as though the dimness 

• • believe this Nor hac h» w,, 6 *' * r f^ yseem lo supportive to me?’ Gianni agonized- . 

• odeinomoQt awful lot of Inconseq^^: 

‘ata'hy stage of this hwio hra hero around the roads of Westchester, ^ 

lon 8* S,ow Story of, senior- . . olot ahnnt trainee mafiosi tW 


Ezra Pound's collusions with fnseism were so 
idiosyncratic, so palpably off the wall, that the 
Question of culpability continues to niggle. The 
•osury Cantos” and the broadcasts he made For 
Mussolini on Italian radio were remarkable 
jdmarily for their bilious incoherence and lack 
dRealpolitik. Consequently, the tempting line 
offcast resistance is to concede that his views 
seie daft, peevish and repellent but, ultimate- 
ly, irrelevant, that he was unaware of the im- 
plications of what he was saying. This is in spite 
of the fact that his eventual disavowal of that 
•stupid suburban prejudice" of antisemitism 
was an aesthetic recognition of the Cantos' 
mutinous refusal to cohere as much as a change 
of heart. , 

Timothy Findley’s Famous Last words (in 
which Pound plays a significant part) takes a 
bag if eventually shifty look at literature’s re- 
sponsibilities. Findley broadens the debate by 
breathing life into the poet’s persona, Hugh 
Selwyn Mauberley; making of him a Pulitzer 
Prize-winner, a dandy, a homosexual, a self- 
made European and friend of the famous. His 
case is representative of modernism generally: 
he is tarred with its snobbishness and author- 
itarianism. 

Towards the end of the Second World War, 
Mauberley is in Rapallo with a mad and vene- 
mous Pound, contemplating the wreckage of 
the old man’s “paradise terrestre". Comprom- 
ised by his mentor’s predilections, which to 
some extent he shares, Mauberley decides on 
Right rather than waiting, as Pound does, to be 
put in a cage in Pisa. He escapes through Italy 
and holes up in the Grand Elysium Hotel in the 
Tyrol; now an echoing, snowed-in maze but in 
happier times the regular retreat of Heming- 
way, “Willy" Maugham, Marielle de Pencier 
(the world’s richest woman) and Greta Garbo 
(forever coughing and saying No into the tele- 
phone). 

Here he pens his final testament before 
bring horribly killed by a pursuer - who burns 
his notebooks, but misses the fact that his last 


and greatest work has been inscribed on the 
walls and ceilings of the empty apartments. 
The writing on the wall - and the references to 
Belshazzar’s Feast are explicit - forms the sub- 
stance of the novel without, finally, coming 
clean: “All 1 have written here is true; except 
the lies." 

The question that Mauberley’s (and by im- 
plication Pound’s) case poses, and which Find- 
ley fails to answer, is: how could one “whose 
greatest gift had been an emphatic belief in the 
value of imagination” be so misguided or self- 
deluding as to “join with people whose whole 
ambition was to render the race incapable of 
thinking"? Although vague about his reasons, 
Mauberley is clear about his guilt: “If we are 
brave enough to put our words on paper, then 
we must be brave enough to have them turn on 
us.” 

Findley, however, does not leave matters 
there. Mauberley's frozen body and writings 
are discovered by the Americans; his famous 
last words are guarded by Lieutenant Quinn 
and Captain Freyberg, whose disagreement 
about the meaning of Mauberley’s treason 
obscures rather than illuminates the Issue. 
Quinn does his best to see Mauberley as human 
and fallible; Freyberg refuses absolutely to 
waste compassion on him. For him, the matter 
is simple: 

He walked with Mussolini. He sat down with von 
Ribbentrop. He befriended a gang of murderers. He 
wrote fascist garbage; anti-Semitic, pro-Aryan; anti- 
human, pro-superman garbage. 

Freyberg's judgment is, however, called into 
question. Traumatized by Dachau, he is prog- 
ressively unbalanced; his antipathy to Mauber- 
ley is shown to be neurotic. Thus, Findley 
ducks the most important issue that his novel 

raises. . 

For years Mauberley has hobnobbed with 
the “lost generation"; in Shanghai, Dubrov- 
nik, Venice, Vienna and Paris, all the while 
“looking for a faith . . . under rocks”. His 
search for commitment acquires a political 
dimension when he writes in the Daily Mail 
about the need for a new kind of leader; not, he 
insists with modernism's customary fastidious- 
ness, a Hitler or Mussolini of whom one might 
be afraid, “but an emblem whose magnetism 
pulls us upward". Marked as a potential sym- 
pathizer, he is approached by a rightist cabal 
antipathetic to “degenerate democracy” which 
has attracted figures as diverse as Hess and von 


Ribbentrop, Count Galazeo Ciano (Mussoli- 
ni’s foreign minister), Charles Lindbergh and 
industrialists alarmed by the development of 
the National Socialism they had financed. 

Mauberley’s mission, which lie has little 
choice but lo accept, is to recruit the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor as figureheads for the 
world government. (The legal implications of 
Wallis Simpson’s putative complicity meant 
that the book, though published in Canada in 
1981, could not be published in the United 
Kingdom while she was alive.) When first and 
well met in Dubrovnik, the “Dalmatian Cam- 
elot”, they seem an obvious choice - glamor- 
ous, popular, custodians of a “new mythology”. 
After the abdication, however, the balance of 
power shifts dramatically. Wallis will not 
relinquish her ambitions - "there are larger 
kingdoms than the one she’s lost” - although 
her debonair resolve is stretched by holding 
“David” together as he disappears into booze 
and self-pity. 

Pound hid behind Mauberley in the hope of 
acquiring the urbanity which Prufrock con- 
ferred on Eliot, and of making sense of “a 
botched civilization”. Findley's Pound has 
given up the struggle entirely: “All my life I've 
talked about the world. Broke my teeth chew- 
ing the world’s ear. Now screw ’em . Fuck ’em .’’ 
His prot6g£ goes dutifully through the motions 
but is not really up to it. Committed to captur- 
ing the “beauty of the world”, he in fact lakes 
us on a tour of a number of posh resorts in 
which the super-rich conduct their pampered 
and obscure conspiracies. The prissincss and 
self-consciousness of his prose exactly match 
his moral equivocations. Rather than giving it 
shape or meaning, he stands convicted by his 
master’s voice as the "arse-eyed traitor to the 
whole world”. 

Noi Wanted on the Voyage, Findley’s last 
novel to be published here, look up Noah s 
story and reported the first end or the world. 
Famous Last Words (which predated it) is con- 
cerned with why the world nearly ended a 
second lime. As a narrative it is sophisticated 
and intriguing, mixing fact and fantasy, full of 
quirks and surprises. As a work of alternative 
history, however, it is pleasantly scabrous and 
spiteful but never convincing. Limited by their 
corruptness and pretentiousness, the caballers 
are never in danger of leaving their mark on 
events; their ability to change the world is fatal- 
ly flawed by their inability to comprehend it. 
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Disciplines of Faith 

Studies in Religion. 

Politics and Patriarchy 
Edited by JIM OBELKEVICH, 
LYNDAL ROPER and 
RAPHAEL SAMUEL 
Disciplines of Faith takes os its 
starting points not churches bul 
family relations; not religious 
doctrines bul the construction of 
sexuality; ... it creates a new 
agenda for social and religious 
history. 

\ ..remarkably rich and exciting 
book , f - New Statesman 
'This is an enormous book; a very 
good read: 35 essays, olmost 600 
pages . . . about every conceivable 
culture and sect . . — New Society 
0 7102 0993 2, Paperback £10.95, 

0 7102 0750 6, Cloth £25.00 

Independent Spirits 

Spiritualism and English 
Plebeians 1850-1 yI0 
LOGIE BARROW 
Independent Spirits deals with the 
intellectual world of the humbly- 
born in nineteenth- and early 
Iwenlieth-cenlury Britain. 
'Whether taken as a tract for the 
times or simply as a resurrection of 
the past, what is crystal dear, is 
that this book makes a hugely 
enjoyable read.' — The Guardian 
0 71020B15 4, Paperbock £8.95, 

0 7100 9883 9, Cloth £20.00 



reserved increasingly for their own, they end j 
up claiming exemption from ordinary morality j 

by virtue not only of their talent (“All writers 
care about is their work. But we ask more of a 
mechanic”) bul also their nationality (“your 
country is so rich it doesn’t matter what you 
do"). In youth, the Howards are fascinated by 
the French Revolution as the beginning of the 
modem world, bul the obsessive focus pf 
Emily’s last binge of booze, pills and work is 
not Danton or Robespierre bul Marie 
Antoinette. 

Stead’s narrative of Emily and Stephen Ho- 
ward is the story of a couple drawn into a 
corruption of callousness, half towed there by 
events, half paddled by their own efforts. 
Breaking through their misery from time to 
time are streaks of the compassion that fuelled 
their early years together. The consciousness 
of that more innocent past sends one of them 
sliding into madness and the other into death. 

It is an appalling, exhausting business. 

Stead’s technique is to wrap her increasingly 
monstrous characters in a king-sized duvet of 
words. Emily’s prodigality surfaces in four- 
page monologues, great spills of speech, over- 
laying fine, sharp revelations with wads of 
jokes, bleating, rhetoric. At the end of Emily’s 
tirades the render is wrung out, but the 

■ author’s eye remains characteristically steady, • 

unjudging and unsentimental. 

I'm Dying Laughing is a flawed and vexing 
book, the victim perhaps of its prolonged 
gestation. But there is no doubt about its au- 
thorship: the grnndeur, the irony, the pro- 
found and unflinching psychological insights 
’ are alt Stead’s own. The many readers who 
have tome, to value the . q*hilara|ion of her ; 

substantial postscripts ' * ’ ' 


The Enemy Within ! 

Pit Villages and the Miner's 
Strike of 1984-5 
Edited by RAPHAEL SAMUEL, 
BARBARA BLOOMFIELD 
and GUYBOANAS 
The Enemy Wilhin challenges Ihe 
. notion that this was 'Scargill's 
strike', arguing lhat leaders are 
not causes out effects and that all 
the crucial initiatives in Ihe strike 
were local. 

'A work with remarkable thrust and 
power, memorably conveying ine 
reality of different as peels or the 
■ strike. ... out of ihe dozens which 
have been produced offer Ihe 
strike, il is so far the most human, 
and the best/ - The Guardian 
0 7102 0888 X, Paperback £6.95 

The Progress of 
Romance 

Edited by JEAN RADFORD 

The politics of popular fiction from 
• . the Greek romance of antiquity lo 
the Mills and Boons of today. 

6 7102 0963 0, Paperback £5.95, 
07102 0717 4, Cloth £12.95 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

r was sitting in one of the dives on Fifty-Second 
Street, uncertain and afraid. No, I wasn't. I 
was sitting in a force eight nouvel kitchen not a 
million furlongs from Winooski, Vt (there's 
something lapidary about that abbreviation- 
VT VIDI, VT PERU, VT ME MALVS AB- 
STVLIT ERROR; VT DOCIMUS. DE- 
CIMUS, vtcetera), a cuisine called with grim 
sardony Dijd Vu, and fell to musing, as is my 
wont, on DejahThoris, princess among the red 
men of the red planet, a woman of exquisite 
beauty, grace and address (c/o John Carter, 
The Palace, Helium, HE 1000J, Mare), the 
epitome of all that is desirable and inaccesible, 
sublimes! of Burroughs's creations, and thence 
naturally to musing musically (a sontata in Vt 
moll), on the egotistical relativitism of book- 
hunters. 

voice from BACKfgoaded beyond patience): 

In Ishtar's name, what is the man on about? 
There’s no such character as Dejah T. in all the 
works of the inspired pharmaconiane. not in 
Naked Lunch nor Nova Express, not .... 

self: You have proved my point exactly. I 
was not speaking of the inspired phnrmaco- 
manc, wielder of the abhorred shears (though 
it is true that Oejah Thoris herself nearly suf- 
fered terminal cut-ups - to say nothing of 
folding in - in the unfinished Gourmet Mons- 
ters of Barsoom), nor yel of the proto-ecologist 
John Burroughs (Ur-Green was my Bur- 
roughs), disciple of Whitman, mentor of 
Carpenter, carpenter of Riverside, NY; but of 
Edgar Rice, he of Tarzana, Pellucidnr and 
Greystoke, and what I was moved to muse on 
was how you lot come up to innocen t bookhaw- 
kers and say .... 

customer: Hallo, you remember me, don’t 
you [or, worse still] I be! you have forgotten 
me. 

self (starting like guilty thing): Of course 

no! Mr Crrzboomexcusemywhoopingcough, I 

was hoping you would come along. I may have 
something for you. something just in your line, 
something for your special interest, something 
that you asked me to look out for, something 


on your wants list . . . 

customer (at last): You've managed to find 
me some Lawrence? 

I self: Sure. I know your affection for that old 

ranger of the desert I mean intellectual 

desert, after all Nottingham is what you might 
call an .... I don't mean Konrad Lorenz 
actually did any research in Nottingham, that 
was just an example of the kind of ethological 

field work that he You are looking for an 

apartment in some part of town that has low 
rents? Please go away, I’ve never met you be- 
fore in my life. 

Much the same thing of course happens with 
Thomas (Edward, Gwyn. the Rhymer, & Beck- 
et, d Kempis, Aquinas, some fiend laughed 
when I offered him Democritus after he asked 
foraThomist), Brown (offer Hydriotaphia and 
they want Betsy Lee, a romance of the fo’c'sle 
or inversely), Becket/Beckett/flecAe/. James 
(it’s usually P. D. they want), Holmes (never 
Oliver Wendell). Goss/Gosse (father/son or 
pottery), Hughes, Huxley and Keynes (be par- 
ticularly careful here). 

★ ★ ★ 

I’m looking for a man called Jacob Hughes 
whom I can commission to write a series of * 
biographical and critical studies of French 
nineteenth-century realism so when somebody 
asks me if I have J'accuse by fimile Zola. I can 
reply “No, but I have Emile Zola by Jack 
Hughes." 

* ★ ★ 

The confusion of tongues is a source of unfail- 
ing pleasure, and whoever is responsible de- 
serves a pat on the back: “The Tower of Babel 
is simply the best day’s work God has done so 
far’’ (Clive Barnes). A prime cut of the plea- 
sure comes from the good people who try and 
reduce the confusion by identifying Mohawk 
and Maori, Old High Slavonic and Ndebele 
Colloquial. The British Israelites have it parti- 
cularly easy. Everyone must by now be aware 
that Lampeter is derived from Hebrew L’am 
beto, to the house of the people: and the exiled , 
tnbespeople, those who entered Wales , 


Turco-British associations 


through the So-called Hebrew Door (or Aber- 
i dare in corrupted modem speech) have left 
their toponymic mark all over the valleys: Bet 
I Isokhod, Mulfahd HaVen, G’vent, Perutz 
I Tatin. Mereth Hatidfil. And of course HaYon- 
vai, the Sacred Hill of tile Books. 

★ ★ ★ 

There’s a noshery in Ealing - or it might be 
Rickmansworth - which advertises itself ns 
having "the best deserts east of Manhattan’’. 
And so it has. I was delighted with the Baked 
Sonora (sun-dried dates sprinkled with te- 
quila), while my companion greatly enjoyed 
her Nullabor & la mode (Australian cling peach 
halves burned to a frazzle and lifted with a 
coulis of kangaroo tails). They also do an Ozy- 
mandias, a Negev (kosher of course) a Sahara 
(tell your waitperson whether you want it san- 
dy or stony). I prefer cold deserts myself, so I 
asked them to give me the Gobi, and they did. 

★ * * 

Jet-lagged, time-warped, in transit on a diffe- 
rent plane, I opened the doors of the hotel’s 
* Chippendale television console at three in the 
Eastern Daylight morning. And opened a can 
of consumer worms. 

If hell is awareness of separation from the 
object of love, triple deep hell must it be for 
members of ihe Trans-America Home Shop- 
ping Club (who appear to be Legion) when 
their television screens show them Delectable 
Mountains of goodies, and they cannot get 
through to Tootie-the-computer, who will take 
their order for a power peeler, or a carved 
crystal hedgehog, or a genuine-zirconia-di- 

amond-at-fraction-of-the-store-price. From 

dawn to dawn and dawn again, the cable chan- 
nels bring bargains purring and glistering to the 
screens of dazed consumers, and with a touch- 
tone phone you can order now! without frus- 
trating waiting! while stocks last! while' youth 
enduresl while the grass grows and the rivers 
run! (Of course you have to Allow For Deliv- 
ery, but that doesn’t seem to worry anyone: 
tumescence is directed to the moment of 


purchase, not the pleasure of possession- 
reason hunted - and oerham 7v,,TT^' ^ 
ron’, shown any diasffi^* 
reason hated.) ™n°meis, N 

And Tina, Your Hostess, wants von 
her astounded eagerness at the ™ U 
.he merchnnts before whom she 
Rite of Purchase. 

honks impatiently and the goods-so,W 
erks upwards, 1 70 zirconia rings, 172, m 2 
(somebody must have taken Tina’s d w 
terested advice to order not one, but *£ 
several, but very many); and how ha^Z 

are when they get through not toToH 
robot salesperson, but to Tina herself, whoS 
congratulate you on your luck. And jrivevZ 
toot on the Lucky Shoppers TootlehfrS 
deserve it, and yes! certainly an extra tootfe 
your djsabfed friend Kirsty in Wilmington 

c y 16 ? ~ a D,ogenes courtesy ofu, 
Federal Control Commission, who wanfos 
truthseekingly through the televisual mafia 
place occasionally injecting a deflating sab- 
title. ‘Simulation’’, he writes, as the stains fle 
away with SURPLICE tm; “These people a* 
only actors", he interjects churlishly, as ran 
housepersons exchange delighted cries. “Enin 
a new world of unpolluted air! Stop smokingis 
twenty-four hours with NEWLUNG to!" And 
Diogenes pipes up “The advertised formula h 
effective only as part of a process in which the 
client's level of motivation may be of para- 
mount importance. " Or, as you might preferio 
say, NEWLUNG tm will help you to slop 
smoking only if you have the willpower to stop 
buying fags and sticking them in your mouth. 

★ * * 

I was looking for a motel in Bakersfield CA, 
and saw a sign HEATED POOL. Can I use h 
then? Sure, but it may be a little cold by now, 
it’s solar heated. Hey, terrific, you mean 
you’ve got those panels that open flower-like 
to the benign embrace of Ra and generate 
thermoelectric currents or electrothermal 
heating or like . . . ? No, it’s solar heated b) 
the sun. When the sun shines it gets hot. At 
night it gets cold. 


Jeremy Treglown 

Given the scale of Turkey's political and cultu- 
ral uncertainties, not to speak of the complex- 
ity of its international relations in the past, the 
westernizing efforts there of the British Coun- 
cil might seem bound to look puny. Will the 
country be. allowed into the EEC? If it isn’t 
can it resist the expansion Of Islamic fun- 
damentalism? Either way, how far and how 
fast (if at all) will democracy proceed? These 
questions don’t obviously find an answer in a 
visit by a British poet, or a lecture-tour by a 

group of academics. 

But of course the Council's work, like that of 
its counterpart the United States Information 
Semce, | s much broader than the common 
caricature admits, not only in the field of Eng- 
lish-language teaching but in those kinds of 
practica I economic help and advice , particular- 
ly agricultural* that remind one that Ttirkey is 
in many respects still a developing country. 
And jn one area, western Influence is quickly 
going beyond. anything jhat has been possible 
before^ With the help of funds and expertise 
from Britain, an open university has been 
.established in the middle of the Anatolian 
plain. It puts out educational programmes at 
prime time, to be wotched-greedily, it is said - 
all over the country, from its increasingly 
touristic coastline to the sprawling, primitive, 
east. One of the most popular presenters is 
Michael Smith, “Meeker Mike", a young 

' Englishman with an accent out of Priestley and * 
a big Turkish moustache. He Is recognized 
everywhere he goes. 

Turkey's MHton Keynes, (lie Anatolian Uni- 
versity, of Eskigehlr, not only houses this ven- 
ture but is in its own right the fastest-growing 
conventional campus in the country. If its ex- 
pansion-rate Is measured by the speed with 
w|],^h its uevvguest-(iQusp - by ar)y other name, 
an'intematiohal hotel - was cobip^rf^l tio 
beginning of this month, there is probably no' 


other university growing so fast in the world. 
The hotel's first guests pere coming for the 
Eighth All-Turkey English Literature Semi- 
nar. As they arrived at the from, ladders and 
tools disappeared through the back, and thirty 
pairs of shoes on the marble steps outside were 
abruptly filled by an outpouring of cleaning- 
women. Inside, the glue on the fitted furniture 
was still setting. 

The conference’s subject was literary critic- 
ism. [n the from rows sat solid professors; male 
and female, from universities as far apart as 
Istanbul and the Russian border. With a mix- 
ture of elaborate' praise and sharp questioning 
they flattered and tested one another's vari- 
able, slightly conventional but sometimes ex- 
cellent papers on the literary theories of 
Chaucer and Sidney, or the critical uses of 
Freud. At the back was a smattering of local 
students, there to hear English spoken all day 
long. .• • 

For the three visiting British speakers, the 
inference - part of a ten-day tour involving 
lectures and discussions at five universities and 
a number Of local Turco-British Associations - 

nine at. ... 


meanwhile, it was being put into practice with 
the help of a retired Scottish headmistress, who 
has advised the university in setting up its 
school for deaf children: so well equipped, 1 she 
says, that despite a lifetime’s specialist experi- 
ence, she doesn't know how quite all the 
machines work. 

The school has been established by the uni- 
versity's young Rector, Yilmaz BUyQker^en, 
with a likeably buccaneering mixture of philan- 
thropy, frank self-interest (his daughter is 
deaf) and powerful entrepreneurism. Even 
Newman’s ideal university - and Eskigehir 
Is far from being that - has to be paid for, 
and Bfiyilkergen, formerly an academic eco- 
nomist talks enthusiastically of his campus as a 
successful investment company, ploughing its 
commercial profits into educational schemes. 


Where all the capital has come from, though, 
and how many strings are attached to It, Isn't 
clear to the outsider. BUyflkergen regrets tbit 
as yet he has built no faculty of law, or medi- 
cine. Then his eyelids dip and he smiles. “After 
next year. After aviation," 

The ninth all-Turkey conference on English 
literature will be devoted to contemporary Ac- 
tion (a popular choice), and is likely to beheW 
at the older, very beautiful but also fast-grop- 
ing University of the Bosporus - ten timK 
larger, in student numbers, than when I * 
Turks took it over from the Americans In 19/1- 
Perhaps next year should also see an all-Britan 
seminar on how higher education can man- 
shift in a poor economy. If there is a Turns 
Council, It might be persuaded to send th* 
Rector of Eskigehir to take part. 


The London Book Fair 


obliged to field the question whether a pre- 
ylous speaker had pronounced His author's : 
name correctly. At one busy interval, a young 
mn asked me confidingly ifl had tithe to talk 
to lum and hisfriends, I put therh off to the next 
day, when they returned looking grave. Would 
it be Marxism? tlie Kurds? They gathered V 
round,; fingering their moustaches. The young 
man spoke quietly.. Did I know what noise 
annoys a nqisy oyster? Of Peter Piper picked a • 

I" the 

Ubpral littaajiisra; A ttoman'SHltf How' Kara it 
Univefaiy). Oh*tfe olhef lift?' 


Publishers tend to be lugubrious, which is 
probably why for so long no one ihotight to 
move thj London Book Fair (April 14 to 16 ) 
out of tpe, Barbican basement, where even 
their most ebullient salesmen had trouble 
keepmg up the perma-grins. This year it has 
moved into the brighter glare of Olympia. 

Tne anomalies thrown up by the glare high- 
hghted hot only the differing fortunes andphi- 
osophms^of the, British houses but. hlso the 
“rtcertaih; purpose of the fair itself, . 
? ne 5? U * between ! Frankfurt in , . 
M fl v b TT, a ? d the ® 00kseUbrs ’ Association in 
^T nS « s ^at much was 
mg dorie, but not miich consensus on what • 

lt de ^ed on whom you 
^ked whether there were too many or Wo few: 

w fpreigiiihra; But 
many satd they had seen an Australian and 
^ sigrt: ? £* : 


Anglophone fair. The biggest houses miff* 
across the borders of the Anglophone emm* 
tries like any other sort of multinational **“'■ 
ness, but as always the most innovative * 
interesting work is done in the small* veisaW* 

houses. Faced with the expensive journeymM 

Vancouver, California, or the Antip#”' 
many of' these small publishers decw ed . 
avoid the Barbican, it is felt,: however, m 
they Will be attracted to Olympia. This year 
United States was underrepresented, bjjf 

most hopeful sign came from the Conadi - 
Herded under the protection offiieAsso™ 
tion of Canadian Publishers, they bmug^, 
refreshing and impressive array ofindigj^. 
fiction, which demanded recognition hi j ® v 
right and hot just as a result of die 
'success of Margaret Atwood and 
Davies. This BOoker-led enthusiasm! K* -j 
hoped, will in future years bring 
mentation of fiction pubUsfwr&from mfr^.; -- 
niojfwealth countries, . . 
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Letters 

Government and * 

Education jj 

c, A more careful reader than Noel Annan ° 
Otters April 10) would have seen that I was y 
Addressing the bits and pieces of George 
Walden’s lengthy propaganda statement, but 
-anting out its essence: a dishonest rationa- ^ 
Lrion of what his party has done to British f 
Sier education. I stand by that, the more so c 
Walden has now taken the falsification } 
tmher. speaking on television (A Week in } 

fifties, Channel Four, April 3) of a “mytho- 
by of cuts" and demanding thRt we “do away j 

dh this notion of cuts" altogether. Tell that to c 

Sitbeck College this week. \ 

Even had we world enough and TLS space, I 
ndd not choose to pick over the detail of j 

(Hiiiiteria! utterance: that there is a radical , 

dflerence of view on university funding is ; 
lordly news, and theVguments are familiar. i 

fordoes Lord Annan’s jumble of bizarre ana- j 

logics and personal reminiscences tempt me 
point for point. A Germanist (how gracious of 
Annan to seek out my professional activity 
[ram its obscure niche) has better things to 
occupy his mind with. Would that the times 
allowed us to do just that. So I merely note the 
extraordinary misreading of my attitude to 
polytechnics and equality in education, in- 
spired no doubt by a dicW in Annan’s mind, 
“Oxford = flitist”; and his gratuitous specula- 
tions about my attitudes to other matters, in 
which he is also totally wrong. 

Nevertheless, I am grateful to him for con- 
Gnnation of two kinds. He comes close to 
being the apologist I predicted for the dis- 
memberment of London University. As well 
be might. More important, he documents for 
nail what as a rule we can only infer from the 
consequences: namely, the all too ready re- 
heat of the administrative mind from hard- 
*on positions at the first touch of crisis. Thus 
he tells us that “the trade unions and the infla- 
tion of the 1970s ended the era of Arnold and 
Huxley”. The incongruity - leaving aside the 
partial historical explanation - speaks for it- 
Jtlf. ‘’Arnold" must be shorthand for a princi- 
ple of the widest possible spread of the best 
possible education and culture. Such principles 
w not that easily abandoned, except by those 
merely sport them as decoration in fair 
wather. It is the nature of principles to dash 
frequently with random reality; they are not 
thereby invalidated. They ask a little back- 
bone! 

The essence of Annan’s letter, in its turn, is 
ll« docile embracing of change without ques- 
tion. He accepts the “need to rationalize re- 
sources” without asking what social priorities 
lie behind the alleged “need". He accepts de 
feto that this government's cuts are the 
“eeded rationalization (even though, with 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR- — 

£«npetUion Np 326 ’ 

Readers- are invited to identify the sources of the 
quotations which follow nnd to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
wy 15. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
541 answers opened on that date. . . 

1 horse- mush rooms make. a fairy ring, 

Some standing upright and some overthrown, 

A anal] Stonehenge, Where heavy black snails ding, 
And bite away, like Time, the tender stone, 

jThelf attitudes strange: the human tree 
revolves :oh its bole. All around 
Ijtawncast looks; and the direct dreamer 
treads Out in trance his lane, unwavering. 

Strange decorum: so prodigal of bows, 
e lHBi in thought And self-absorbed, they meet 
■ ^^hrely, .without acknowledgement. 

«Wtteoys fiatidn. but unsociable. 

^^fqhqfEdik, inthebr immunity 

human Ills, crestfallen and aerene. • 

qq Would Have thought' these shades our lively 

v ■L 1 .'. : V >1- .,••••'• friends?. 

t ^ acres are Elysian Fields. 

' Snul Particular ai to size, " ■ 


some inconsistency, agreeing that my view of 
them os planless is “partly just"). He accepts 
the demand to “gear more courses to the needs 
of business and industry”, without asking what 
that would do to the proper functions of uni- 
versities or, every bit as significant, what it 
would do to industry's and the country’s real 
interests, which may not be identical with in- 
dustry’s short-term wishes. He parrots the view 
that “the system has got to change owing to its 
costs” as a ground for letting classics die out. 
He feels “relieP’ that certain treasonable clerks 
have “urged" (how original of them! how 
pleasantly surprised government must have 
been!) that research be limited to a few univer- 
sities. So, respectively, the principle of full 
investment in our young people's training can 
go hang; the scope of universities can be nar- 
rowed without any attempt to integrate older 
subjects constructively; the combination of 
teaching and research that helps keep both 
vigorous can be sacrificed, with consequences 
that ought to stare anyone in the face who has 
worked in universities. Most fundamentally, 
he slights “evidence and argument"; so that 
when a governmental committee tells you your 
Arts course is not “rigorous" enough, you 
mustn't ask on what grounds. Force majeure, 
however crude and intellectually simplistic, is 
there to be bowed down to. It is all so much 
vulgar Hegelianism. 

,We are where we are because attitudes like 
these have predominated in what should have 
been the leadership of universities - Lord 
Annan's circles, where I doubt there is more 
feeling for the typical opinion of the rank and 
file than George Walden has. Members of 
those circles are no doubt civilized individuals; 
but so was the general in Siegfried Sassoon’s 
poem: 

“He’s a cheery old card.” grunted Harry lo Jack 
As they slogged up to Arras with rifle and pack. 

But he did for them bolh by his plan of attack. 

T. J. REED. 

St John’s College, Oxford. 


lectureships -sympathy is all that Lord Annan 
can provide - and yet it is the dearth of posts for i 
young scholars that has already been the most 
tragic consequence of the Government’s hacks 
and cuts. Any “reform” that fails lo put that 
right is clearly inadequate. 

Bleak, controversial and insufficient though 
it is, Annan's scheme does at least have the 
merit of being coherent, which is more than 
can be said for the government policies which 
he partly defends. But where he is quite 
unconvincing is in claiming that such cuts and 
reforms are unavoidable for the simple reason 
that we cannot support our universities. Last 
year, he reminds us, he claimed that “no 
country in the world . . . could afford to 
finance its institutions of higher education on 
the principles of I960", but repetition does not 
make him any less wrong. In implying that 
those whom he criticizes are living in the 1960s. 
a decade whose prosperity he sees as fatally 
undermined by the trade unions and inflation 
of the 1970s, Annan seems himself to be living 
a decade behind the limes. Surely Ihe trade 
unions and inflation arc not bogeys of the late 
1980s and surely the demoralization of the 
universities was not a price that had to be paid 
for the reduction of those excesses. 

What Annan astonishingly overlooks is just 
how tiny a proportion of GDP and just how 
small a proportion of government spending is 
taken up by higher education. We could easily 
afford more. Consider, as supporters of the 
Government repeatedly ask us to, the United 
Kingdom as an economy that is currently 
“leading the European growth league" ( The 
Economist , March 21). Consider, at a different 
angle, just how much more the Government is 
spending on tax relief on mortgage-interest 
payments than it was two years ago. Even a 
substantial increase in spending on higher 
education -level funding, fully financed salary 
increases, restored student grants, capital 
investment in the less-equipped institulions-is 
well within national and governmental means. 
It is not a matter of affordability, it is a matter 
of priorities, or in other words, a matter of 
values. That is why the destructive educational 
and cultural policies of this government - from 
universities lo opera, from museums to schools 
- are properly described as philistine. 

GEORGE BERNARD. 

Department or History, University of Southampton. 
Southampton. 


The idea was vociferously attacked by a Tory 
councillor, who is also an art-dealer. Forgeries 
quickly expose affiliations. Phillips’s patroniz- 
ing condemnation of my book betrays with 
every sentence precisely the attitude to art that 
forgeries both expose and challenge. His smug 
references to the book as being a ’mas- 
querade” of “well-worn" topics and “standard 
issues” are given no substantiation. Seen in this 
light, perhaps the review is a measure of the 
book’s success. 

One further point. If one of the jobs of a 
reviewer is to summarize, however briefly, the 
contents of a book, then Phillips is woefully if 
not wilfully incompetent. He fails to mention 
my general investigation of the coneept of 
forgery (Chapter L), the study of originality 
and imitation in the eighteenth century (Chap- 
ter 2). Piltdown Man and evolutionary fictions 
(Chapter 4). van Meegeren (given equal 
weight with Keating in Chapter 5 ). and modern 
notions of plagiarism, copyright and theoreti- 
cal challenges lo authenticity (Chapter 6). The 
review, not my book, must by any standards be 
termed ’‘superficial". Which makes one think 
that once Phillips had absorbed Ihe “reckless 
blurb", the re was little more to do. He could 
relegate my book, like forgery, to cultural 
oblivion without giving it serious attention. 
Out of sight, out of mind. 


Sir, - Noel Annan (Letters, April 10) wants a va i[, es ^at is why the destructive educational 
fundamental reorganization of higher educa- and cultora i policies of this government - from 
tion. Tenure should be abolished, the best un j ven iti e s lo opera, from museums to schools 

professors should be paid much higher salaries _ are p r0 pe r iy described as philistine, 

than the rest, major government-funded re- BERNARD. 

search should be concentrated in a relatively D gp ai j men , 0 f History, University of Southampton, 

small number of universities and a greater Sol J harapton> 
proportion of students should be studying less # 

academically rigorous courses in polytechnics forgeries 

m^industty. Whether after all we have gone Sir, - In response to TomPhimps’sex^ernely 
throueh in recent years, such a “reform" is hostile review of my book Faking It. Art and 

wortjf the further disruption, pain and indi- thtpolllics of forgery (March 27) I would iike to 


more closely geared to the needs of business 
and industry. Whether, after all we have gone 
through in recent years, such a “reform is 

worth the further disruption, pain and mdi- ....... - - 

viriiiHl injustices it would entail is, to say the ma ke the following points. 

least debatable. In passing, it may be noted The aim of my book is to explore the ways in 

that it offers a bleak future indeed for those w hich forgeries have exposed lh ® te " u °“ 

brilliant voune graduate students hoping for na ture of what society construes as, or the 

brilliant young graou ai r cu , tural exta blishment declares to be, genuine 

art - in particular the precarious relationship 

' between aesthetic value and authenticity. 

“ 8 - I*w e ido Emereon Fbrgeries are a direct challenge to the idea of 

with Ralph Waldo Emers ■ £jg inatin g author and its incarnation in the 

Competition No 322 text's integrity, both internal (stylistic immita- 

Wlnner: Paul Jencks bility) and external (copyright). Once these 

loSEin- long. Hilda lingered Tjefore th»i™« 

asa^«aw-Ess» Ks^‘3E=£S3se 


as Henry Thoreau was wont to quibble 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Competition No 322 
Winner: Paul Jencks 

f Sto and long, Hilda lingered before .he 
and chapels of the Virgin, ^ 


IAN HAYWOOD. 

17 Cnssell House, Siockwell Gardens Estate, 

London SW9. 

Rousseau and Violence 

Sir, - Otis Fellows is right (Letters, April 3). In 
my review of Carol Blum’s Rousseau and the 
Republic of Virtue l did not pay special atten- 
tion to her views about Roussenu and violence. 
Instead, I incorporated this subject under the 
general attitude of seeing Rousseau as a proto- 
totalitarian. Since Blum sees a link between 
the views she attributes to Rousseau and the 
Jacobin dictatorship this treatment seemed to 
me justified. And in that context the sentence I 
wrote about Rousseau being "utterly opposed 
to the use of force or violence as a means of 
bringing about change" still applies. 

1 would not deny that Rousseau made some 
“violent utterances", though very much less 
frequently than Blum suggests. The crucial 
question, however, is what principles and poli- 
cies he advocated, and how he related such 
principles to actual political events. With re- 
spect to the latter the case of Geneva seems to 
me decisive. If scholars paid more attention to 
the relevant volumes of R. A. Leigh’s edition 
of the Correspondance complete, which fully 
document the Genevan crisis and Rousseau's 
reactions to it. there would be less cause for 
disagreement on this subject. 

JOHN HOPE MASON. 

Wissenschafiskolleg zu Berlin, Wallotstrasse 19, 

1 Berlin. 33. 

Englis h Literary MSS 

Sir, -Some of your readers might conclude, on 
reading John Duncan’s response (Letters, 
March 27) to the letter of Michael Holroyd and 
Paul Levy (February 27). that there may be a 
. conflict of interest between the Index of 


5 E55 the concept of a “fRlse’' act of the ima^naucm — ^ Manuscripts and the second 

Scm herdellcate appreciation of art stood her m has no meaning. Little wonder, ‘herefore. that X Location Register of English Liter- 

.!»= cultura! establishment, l*w. That is no. the 


painter had represented Mery withahme^yfaw. art woridf which have a vested interest in 

poor Hilda was now in ihe very *°|°^, policing originality, have always reacted to 

and adopt the faith in which she hdd so elevated a f ’ . . , and de f enS ive aggression , 


ary Manuscripts arid Letters. That is not the 
case . . 

The Index has established itself as an indis- 
rif’h In rlpsrrintive detail, to the 


Caihpagna: or some Roman princess, to whom he ^questionable, and that forgers ; like emn ^ rs conventiona i multi-volume work in book form . 
desired to pay his court. h tcr must, by definition, be untalented rog The Locafion Register's second phase will 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Marble Faun , chap (p h illips’s assessment of Tom Keating). provide a summary guide to the location of the 

38. My book is not concerned with talent at of eighteenth nnd nineteenth- 

2 r mel thc girl I was tq marry after finding a note aUf but with the way controversies surrounding ^ literary authors. It will cover the . 

Kourc^wd 1 over-relia^e^n^new^ ^Sion 111 be 




teI Graham Qrecnc, A Son of Life, chapter 9. 

3 I stayed there a few /nlnutes, and cam . M ] 

OSs 


eye the redundancy of humnmst notions and 
even more damagingly at times the attempts by 
the art world to cover up its own complicity in 


lipnol computer links. 

There are good relations between the sinus 
of the two complementary projects, and in- 


1IKUII a . r-niinn's ' Ol UlO IWU WJIlipreiiivumij 

betraying those same notions. Tom Keating s formBtion |s ew , hange d. One hopes that both 
forgeries were an extreme^ embarrassing jg' ctswil i a{t f act sufficient funding to enable 
episode for the self-appointed judges of artisti h J lete thejr important tasks, 

value (hence the vajue of studying the corres- * 

. -TV \ .1 a n n r. nrynrnTC 
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History's hero 

Graham Bradsha w 

PATRICK EVANS 
Wallace, Guardian of Scotland 
Traverse Theatre, Edinburgh 


Wallace follows fresh on the heels of the much 
admired Burke and Hare. In explaining what 
drew him to this very different subject Patrick 
Evans has observed: “Something disgusts me 
about the unquestioned admiration Scots have 
for their past. Rather than building statues to 
Wallace, they should build statues to the com- 
mon people who fought with him." Evans 
added, leaning rather heavily on the word 
•actually", that “People have ignored, in the 
national hero, the sort of a man that Wallace 
actually was; he skinned people alive, or 
chopped them up into little bits.” 

So, the first half of Wallace ends by showing 
• him cutting out Sir Hugh Cressingham's heart 
before flaying him to make the notorious belt. 
The play’s true hero turns out to be Wallace’s 
servant, Jackie Short. The play’s second half 
ends with a sentimental beatification of the 
blinded, disillusioned Jackie, playing his Low- 
land pipes after the battle of Falkirk. 

Such sentiment comes ready-made; its coun- 
terpart is rather slackl y “k nowing” cynicism , as 
when the psychopathic Edward I is given a 
pantomime villain’s soliloquy -expounding his 
imperialism, finding his own “gamesmanship 
perfect", but complaining that he has under- 
estimated the Scottish capacity for suffering 
and resistance. Nor are other speeches free of 
mawkish overwriting, as when Jackie’s wife 


Mutual harassment 


Inconsequential arts 


provides an all too extended description of the 
Talbot-like heroism of a father and son - the 
son still alive but with an axe in his skull, being 
carried by a father whose intensity of grief 
(“water welling from desperate eyes") stops 
him from noticing his own mutilated fool. 

Such local excesses might be pruned and 
adjusted before this lengthy, uneven but very 
promising play is taken on tour. Its vigour and 
strength appear in the scenes where its charac- 
ters (and some of the play's glibber sentiments) 
are exposed to the appalling arbitrariness of 
history. It begins, very effectively, with two 
accidents. While on sentry duty near King- 
horn, gossiping and grumbling about the 
weather, Jackie and his brother accidentally 
kill a crazed, doom-preHching woman - on the 
very night when King Alexander’s fall from his 
horse throws Scotland into turmoil. Later we 
see Bruce, Bishop Wishart of Glasgow, and 
even Wallace and Edward feeling a very 
human helplessness, and the play’s penulti- 
mate scene brings these four together in a de- 
liberately unrealistic but effective scene, to 
show how each has in some sense been de- 
stroyed. When the agonized Bishop accuses 
Wallace of betrayal, Wallace tersely asks 
whom, and what, he has betrayed. 

The play itself has no clear answer to that 
question, but this drama of helplessness is 
more involving, and interesting, than the de- 
bunking of the Hero and the correlative hymn 
to the Common People. Theatre Co-op’s pro- 
duction, by "Patrick Evans and the company", 
is very accomplished, especially in the scenes 
involving multiple action. Wallace is uneven, 
but also leaves little doubt that Evans - who is 
still in his twenties - is a dramatist to watch. 


Michael Hofmann 

BOTHO STRAUSS 
The Tourist Guide 
Almeida Theatre 

The plays of Botho Strauss are apparently 
more popular with German theatres than with 
German critics. However, I still cannot believe 
that The Tourist Guide can have been intended 
to be as miserably ambivalent and unsatis- 
fying as this English premiere makes out. 
Beneath the square of a victory arch as high as 
Stonehenge, Pierre Audi has directed a couple 
of pygmies as the guide herself, Kristine Rich- 
ter (played by Tilda Swinton), and the teacher 
Martin (Paul Freeman). 

The play concerns the amour de voyage of 
these two, in Greece; among other factors that 
play on them are the heat, culture, a genera- 
tion gap (he is twenty years her senior), male 
and Female archetypes; and we are shown their 
gradual decline into an exhausted barbarism. 
How well these things come over, and to what 
degree we can sympathize with, or even under- 
stand them, is another matter. It begins bright- 
ly enough, with a scene like a comic sketch: the 
leggy guide skipping about the ruins of the 
Olympic stadium, booming out her commen- 
tary. Paul Freeman is never convincing as a 
teacher - one would have believed him if he’d 


said In. a spy" or "an Italian matin**,, 
but as Knshne s lover he is quite abmd TV 
rest of the play consists of their portend 
mutual harassment. Kristine has anSZS 
mitment, to a “genius" named Vassili bL~ 
destroying himself with drink (a deligkZ 
passive performance by Michael Dafoa “ 
once he is gone, and the couple nketal, 
hills, there is really no respite forthemVic^ 
the ranting, the face smeared with clay 01™ 
Knussen's fils-nnd-starts music, the tip e „ 
peating lines we have just heard. ^ 
ft is hard to put together an idea of bo* 
Strauss's play might have been from the v er . 
sion put on here. There seems to beanideioj 
descent, through different types of theatre 
from the literal and the psychological dovnio' 
the abstract and the archetypal. Love few. 
trayed as a kind of dementia, radically opposed 
to civilization, and even survival. Stylisliak 
one can sense a movement from the emotional 
jargon of the present, to wild and archaic 
forms: the tone desperate, obsessed and (la- 
forever the wrong side of comedy. Without all 
this, what we have is nothing more than yet 
another Games-People-Play play. We haw tin 
genius of English for the specific, the humor- 
ous and the insincere. When, at the end, Mar- 
tin reads from a mottled library copy of Ovid 
about Pan and Syrinx, and about "strangeness’ 
and “sweetness”, we notice we have had 
neither. 


Superabundant sentiment 


Keith Potter 

ROBERT ASH LEY 
Atalanta (Acts of God) 

; Bloomsbury Theatre 

The most challenging as well as the most re- 
cently composed of the Camden Festival’s op- 
eratic offerings this year was Atalanta ( Acts of 
God) by the American composer Robert 
Ashley. Bom in 1930 and famous in avant- 
garde circles in the 1960s for his multi-media 
work and electronic music, Ashley has for the 
past few years been engaged on a trilogy of 
operas in close creative collaboration with a 
team that includes both other musicians (espe- 
cially a very fine keyboard player who goes 
under the name ‘'Blue” Gene Tyranny) and 
visual artists (in the present instance, Law- 
rence Lemak Brickman). Perfect Lives (Private 
Parts), the first opera in the trilogy to be writ- 
ten (197&-8Q) but the second in the sequence,' 
has already been seen here in both- live and 
video forms it consists of seven half-hour epi- 
sodes; Atalanta (begun in 1982 land not yet 
finished in Its video version) has three .episodes 
which can seemingly vary quite a lot in length; 
In Camden each of the three evenings took 
over two hours, including separate computer- 
ized multi -slide projections. ■ 

Ashley’s idea of opera Is closer to ihost 
people’s notion of music-theatre. In Atalanta 
he uses just five performfcrs dn stage, plus some 
additional taped material - notably a small 
chords which produces short and somewhnt 


tions between the singer/speakers. 

The activities of the other four performers 
and their relationship to the Atalanta myth on 
which the opera is purportedly based are 
almost impossible to assess. The set 1 for all 
three evenings is supposed to be the oda\ a 
sanctum of life-size dummies, weirdly lit, that 
Is “interpreted” via the surveillance mechan- 
isms of a flying saucer seeking the mythical 
Atalanta’s wedding, but actually ending up in 
an apparently confused state around the year 
1950; Ashley and his fellow singer/speakers 
provide an enormous number of words during 
the six or seven hours, including both enter- 
taining stories and long, rambling monologues. 
But it is soon apparent that ? ny connections 
between the myth and what we experience 
must be strictly provisional, vague, and ulti- 
mately, perhaps, as inconsequential as much of 
the music. 


Tom Mason 

GEORGE COLMAN 
John Bull 

Theatre Royal, Bristol 


Peregrine (Terence Hardiman), a ralte 
mysterious gentleman, is shipwrecked off rt 
coast of Cornwall, and, having swum ashm 
with a chest of gold pieces, comes upon aniw 
kept by an Irishman (who drinks), his wil 
(who is ugly) and their servant (who misprt 
nounces his words) , on whom most of the con 
edy of the play depends. Peregrine becorw 
embroiled in the affairs of a young worn 
(Julia Watson, "injured Simplicity’’), wlwi 
travelling to a final confrontation with te 

i .1 * _ i ■ 1 


The unseen enemy 

William Shawcross ' JJj 

Platoon . . f / yjj 

Various cinemas 7 

^ • - • • y du 

Wfl 

Platoon, as almost everyone must now know, is 
a film about America’s war in Vietnam which Se 
was refused finance by American producers. He 
found money only in Britain, went oh to be a wh 
smash hit in the United States and has also m 

gathered a whole shelf of Oscars. 

_ Platoon is, asfar as I know, the first Vietnam ou 
film to try and tell the story like it was for the the 


John Bull, or The Englishman’s Fireside was words), onwhorn most of Iftea 

first performed on Mareh 5, 1803. and heldThe 1 ^ P ^ ^ 

st ape for «nmp fifhr Lf ’ • , . c,u ine embroiled in the affairs of a young won 

thaf obscurity from which it has been reined (J “' ia Watson ' “ inj “ red Sim P licit r")' f 

by the present production The usual problems tra . vellin 8 lo a fin f al confrontation «*h 

associated with the revival of old plays are ’ T " n ° f “ '° Cal Sf' 

peculiarly present when the play had beensuc strongest poss.bled. suslcfa; 

cessful on its fimt appearances V effect Tf “ ack * uard 5 actl ™ s: 0 wealthy dcspoilm 

time is often to rende” what had been sdemn ?™ bi e ,nn °“ ncel 5 P leadld T ' 

comic, and what had been comic obscure i“ el wll ° make your vlceyour boas1, f d £ 

very topicality and modishneTwhXTetSd , a fea,b " tT 

the first hearer* i Pava a ”,*7* ■ But before he can right this wrong, he fei 

coldly bemused unsmiHnolu h m aud *J ncc bound to fulfil a prior obligation to visit hisc 

rSmr 1 ’ ° r benefactor JobTLpiberrTcJ.oscphO’aMio 
oddities of the oast The*? nrnhi B l lf Crous who has lost n|i his money and his daugW 

, Meanwblle ,be youn * “ du “ r is 

meet in raDtiire nnH n »rt „„ naracters the combined pangs of. conscience and 

hyperbolical joy and outrageouf sSow^ 5 Parted love. His father, who wishes to am 

j y m outrageous sorrow. him jmo fln aristocratic fam jiy, has caJW 

y young reprobate down from London w P* 

suade his son to obey. The honest Cornish * 
enemv in i, « i , resists the blandishments of the dissipah 

Ses of vLin^i; in T ntains T i the Londoner wh0 dirccIS lhe wonged ffrl te 

vounf m fl n V rhn E T 1 i S hC 0ry of a vei- y London brothel and aims to marry the n 

all did L T?y ° r ; Brr T n f« f s almost tocratic bride himself. This villainy s ■ 

dutv1;^h ?h ° Cent il f d - of ! lis * ear ° f covered by Peregrine. Father and enu 

wJto staJ Sv? ™ hen1m£ ^P^ve daughter are re-united. The cast arrives itj 

Fiehtimf for Tnvinr* , ' . groat house, where the baronet is dlspenj 

Sc™anl !.m« ! ^ j i ar ' ‘ he P ' at00n ' s justice, and all wrongs are righted * 

Peregrine reveals that he is the bar™? 
wlTmTde L Sfo ^' rvire -< te,ortof , !> an long-lost elder brother. The good arc rewsr* 

2 * r nd! and ,he bad punished w,lh 

* kiad °; dd Pe-SOccoured h L^S7 °‘^ ”n7pS M Vila 

rnnK ■ s .P rogress through murder and the Reviewers (1813) Colman claimed * 
■ mwi! Ct v,s ,ons and commands of these'' two xenick sketches have beguil'd, Hng^, 

The film is avnitnitiu -U. u- 1 . i 1 list’ners, till they wept orsiniled'.’. Theurej 

KihliAnM^atka.J "blf.it iso knuckle- revival raises some smiles but no tears/ 


the ” 6 1,01 rcr ™i? s *™ m lo lime/Four of fii^ X 

rf0rf ? cts ’ including Ashley himself, con- ordinary American grunt. As such it has abso P^nSvl?- ® s .P rogress thr0u gb murder and the 

J ° US w fn,xll,rts of u s P cech «nd song; lutely nothing in common with the a^urdfeT If ' 8 V,Sl0ns and “™mands of these hvo 

• on? °^? e w ords appear to be by Ashley. The ' tastes of the Rambo filths with such bad to W e, • . 

flflhperformer is TVranny;- who plays a variety as Chuck Norris Atti i„. Acthhtr '' 'JS* , l eXp L lcl,ly ***** ^ » fcnuckle- 

k;e l yb0ard set out on a the rather nasty fictions St the Deer Hurner r ^ t ^ er , ^ h an a tearjerker, and it seems 


••■•r siiciuvK OKCicncs nave 

' list’ners, till they wept or smiled". The o 
kle- revival raises some smiles but no tearv 

longtabioi he also Mcnsloiiallyspe^Vorsings; ^ 

His playing provides much pf the -musical In- best portrayed the insanity df Vlpinnm i,,^ terror and jhe idiocy of tbe war on tfie ground • ' Wsntm tn nathne hnf Pprparine’s am unn)i 

he comprises it too. The 'Apocalypse Now ^ although. Iri the second half in wWch it destrdyed; any firm f u |]y hammed Roger Rees's pfodirfjg 

: f ^raleffecthes hr from either Classical” or it becomes completely insarie AndS?! "-SSSaW ^ «^oiig the pro- : t&ore half a reveal and half a mock 

avant-garde music: it is more like an impfo- feast, largely incomprehensible'^ ■ But ■both ‘ r° mak “ v6r y clear also how all the the mechanism by which Colmart engm 
visatory mixture of jazz, rock anti country halvesof Apocafypse were allegorioal Th cre lLhag no ^ ^ ™qch his cS scenes and characters Is dllow 

mustq styles. Some of i( is very laid back in a nothing allegorical about platlp}i. : , PentqgonqndPresident : : .become obvious It is almost as il the-* 

manner farm liar from earlier tolln bo rations • . , It was made by Oliver Stone hlmseifawar it t0 be an admirer of it.' pbt ' 'Wished to axnbse the underlying bog 115 ? 

with Ashfey, Bht quite a tot is alsb loud and veteran w|than obsession to wplamfe Viet- V 2|!! n a fantastic success told has already * of the' jiiay^hd to confirm the judg^ 

.fairly punchys each hight th^rewas Mf^n hoqr • nam feU. lp him ^d to other. - 80 seems t6 'be = 1 uigh Hum who wrote^of the author tbs 

of initially 1 rather excituig-up-tempd material'; mostly, froiq , FtoOT, America ^nd - SrusRimo r . h^d^ofaithin'sentiment j . ■ 

some inctesant fast altema- . fighting an / --idverHid te; as. a man do^ ; when,he^P 


rseeins that he comprises it too. The ^/^hT: r1 S : 5* fSn ' 

il effect lies far from either ^‘classical” or it becomes completely insane And, fdt nie' at tbo co ^y ictfons artl °ng the pro- : therefore Tialf a re^val and half a moc 

•garde music: it is more like an impto- . feast, largely incomprehensible'^ '! Butboth' ■■ v6r Y dear also how all the The mechanism by which Colmar) eng 11 * 
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On a sumptuous scale 


Barbara Everett 


Front the back stalls (and elsewhere, judging 
by comments in the interval) much of this 
Lmy and Cleopatra is hard to hear. In a 
lense this does not matter. Peter Hall has 
based his handsome and coherent production 
on that image of Shakespeare’s t ragedy wh ich a 
century ago made it seem unplayable. He 
Kcepts as literal the world-wide scale of its 
action, and sees as grand if problematic its 
elosiveness of form, its sequence of scenes far- 
ranging in place as well as ambiguous in mood 
ud import. Hall both affirms the huge scale 
and - with the help of his designer, Alison 
Chitty- imposes his own unifying order on it. 
This Is a Renaissance, even a “Veronese", 
Antony and Cleopatra, which translates the 
scenic into the picturesque. The great arena of 
ihe Olivier looks down to a skyless saucer of 
colour, high walls and a doorway ruinous 
already and fracturing to re-form to this or that 
new locale, but always fusing with the stage in 
one unbroken rust-red for Egypt, dimming to 
brownish grey-blue for Rome. Brocades and 
velvets on the actors intensify these colours 
into rich cornelians and petrol blues, with 
much glimmering of armour, and with white 
and gilt for the leading women: Octavia in silk 
looks like a baroque pearl and the robed 
Cleopatra dies into an icon ablaze with gold. 
One sumptuous picture succeeds another as if 
we were seeing the work of a distinguished 
Victorian antiquarian painter of the Renaiss- 


ance: till in the second half the frame enlarges 
to include the whole theatre, as rust-and- 
brown and blue-and-bronze warriors shout, 
pose on heights, and rush their spears and 
emblems and thundering drums up and down 
gangways, with the red stage on fire behind 
them. 

The fighting is, as it happens, off-stage in 
Shakespeare's actual play. And the director’s 
magnificent visual spectacle is enjoyed at a 
certain cost. The tragedy as written is peopled 
(significantly, given its nominal concern with 
the very great) with fine minor roles, which in 
this production go for little: the bit-part players 
are better at bearing spears than at doing much 
else. The lead-playing is by contrast very good, 
but again within the terms dictated by the pro- 
duction: clear and persuasive yet without some 
essential self-definition, or self-containment, 
which this Roman tragedy seems to demand. 
Octavius (Tim Piggott-Smith) looks good, 
speaks well, and carries weight, even if the 
character’s impassive drive towards Empire is 
here supplemented by a neurotic fear of con- 
tact and a near-incestuous feeling for his sister. 
Michael Bryant gives his quiet plebeian Eno- 
barbus a finely reflective “The barge she sat 
in ... ”, though there is no hint elsewhere of 
the sense of honour that makes his betrayal of 
Antony a tragedy, and his own death a mys- 
tery. 

Lack of concern for this sense of honour, of 
ambitious and aristocratic pride, is perhaps the 
production's chief weakness and creates prob- 
lems for the principals. Anthony Hopkins's 
Antony has a grizzled charm and mildness 
which make his farewell to his servants ex- 
tremely touching; he communicates less, 
however, of the world-leader’s rage and gener- 


osity. his courage and lechery, above all of his 
dangerous edge, the power to alarm. The pro- 
duction’s star is Judi Dench, and her Cleopatra 
is admirably attentive to the nuances and con- 
tours of the role. Intense, if studied, in her 
energies, she prowls and rasps and coos and 
never for an instant fails to interest. Yet, partly 
perhaps because of the helpless sense of in- 
tegrity she imparts as an actress, partly because 
of the mastering elegance of the whole produc- 
tion, she never quite (even when punching 
messengers) gets what is terrible and beautiful 
in Cleopatra: the repose of her effortless sense 
of power. Both these players are, in the end, 
just too nice, too sympathetic; neither finally 
achieves exceptionality, that extraordinary hu- 
man authority which lifts the play into tragedy . 

1 n its cent ral pe rformances as else whe re , this 
is the kind of production that has everything 
except a kind of essential rightness. In this it 
contrasts with the Henry IV plays at the Old 


Vic. which make mistakes and are wonderful - 
ihe acting in the small parts startling enough to 
shame the National, and a great Falstaff at the 
centre. Both Bogdanov’s direction and the 
acting of John Woodvine as Falstaff seem to 
get their distinction from a profound respect 
for. a deference to. Shakespeare’s intelligence 
- hence the endlessly inventive ploy of humour 
through these productions. Hall’s Antony and 
Cleopatra, though impressive up to a point, is 
strangely humourless in a manner not ex- 
plained by the simple feet of its genre (the 
superb Galley Scene falls flat, for the first time 
in my experience). Something vital to Shake- 
speare has got lost, just as loo much in the 
incomparable language and style of the play — 
radiantly intimate, brilliantly complicil, full of 
humour and sadness and irony - proves inaudi- 
ble in practice. Peter Hall has given us a major 
rendering of something curiously like Dry den’s 
Restoration All for Love. 


The masks behind the man 


David Nokes 

Arena: The Waugli Trilogy 
BBC 2 


The Life's-a-Party party 


illip Whitehead 


DOUG LUCIE 
Fashion 

The Other Place, Sfratford-upon- Avon 


There is a horrible hedonism about success in 
the 1980s. Its image-pedlars measure out their 
lives on Ansaphones, wear thS sleeves oflheir 
jackets rolled, sell themselves to any client. 
Doug Lucie's Fashion at The Other Place is a 
■rodem morality play which is never afraid to 
look forward. It is about image, and manipula- 
tion, and the'sotir smejl of success. The anti- 
hero, Paul Cash, has a simple philosophy; get 
up early and become very, very rich. We see 
No at momirig's first light, squirming naked 
through his routine Canadian Army exercises 
like a hog at a forest water-hole, while the 
“Bering machine plays back the overnight 
calls. Cash, wonderfully portrayed by Brian 
C°x* runs an advertising agency which will 
Promote any client, by any means; tomorrow 
fhe Tories, next week South African holidays. 

To his trendy, tasteless office, where he 
^ops, drinks, fornicates and grows rich, come 
* gallery of modern grotesques, some to make 
kw*, some .to mbke class war. The love, 
whether with rent boys or the wives of his 
Mends’, is as much about power as the politics 
through which he moves. The war is between 
the classes , but within the parties. To make his 
Dim projecting a new image for the Tories, 
™ V°kes together' two men who hated each 
other /fraternally in : the old Labour Party. 

1 MWk? (Alim Armstrong) is a broken-down 
! ["^die-class activist of the radical 1960s, who 
fos degenerated frofe art films to soft porn 1 
: , through i “praise Marx and pass the brandy" 

-^eer. Ris foilis, Eric Bright(CHve Russell), a 
■ Whg^ljiss ex-taboUr MP now a renegade 


npcivuiiijr u * 15HM ~ 

y * rt f^d find; botiffant as Michael Hesel- 
i-^-^ti as that Socrates of the saloon bar, 
^^BHght is venomous about the 
he once knew. : His $arty 


“Thatcher's government has delivered what c 
Labour promised", he asserts. The young do 1 
not dream of Socialism but of beaches in Spam; * 

“Youth has been mobilized for sangrfa and 

suntan." ! 

On the other side of the political divide is a i 
Tory Patty at war with itself. The promotional ' 
film is to be Fixed by the Whip Lampeter 
(David Howey), a man of (and from) the old j 
school who hates "Matron” and her certain- 
ties, and fears that the Tory Party has lost a 
button from its cuff - “I have seen the future 
and it freezes my water." His nemesis is one of 
the modern Cruellos, a woman candidate 
whose TV grooming by the agency is a wicked- 
ly accurate cameo within the play. Tackled on 
Defence she trills: “These bases are not for 
decoration. They are meant to be used! 

As Cash weaves through this thicket of in- 
trigue with unruffled matiness Fashion points 
up - perhaps too hard - his own emptiness and 
inability to love. The play is too long. Some of 
its alib references to modern media will make it 
seem dated as fast as the yuppie gewgaws 
• which decorate the set. After two hours of 
unsparing, Shavian dialogue, the character 
who expresses what I take to be Lucie is own 
standpoint delivers a monologue which stuns 
everyone within twenty paces. People dp no 
fall back speechless nowadays when somebody 
says “It isn’t that Socialism has failed; it s never 

These reservations aside, this is an evening 
of fine theatre, cunningly plotted. Lucie has 
riven us the hardest look at contemporary poli- 
rical morality since the RSC brought Om- 
Friends from the North to the Pit in the Barbi- 
can’s first year. It derervesits chan^ in Lon- 
don, in this election year. And I think it whi 

. last , as a snapshot of a generation who comm, t- 

ted the ultimate solipsism of seeing the world 
only through the glittering eye of personal 
gain, history as a piece of designer-styled back- 
drop to the great game of makihg d; (Th 

Bright remarks of the 1973.Three-Day Wee^ 

“One thing about Ted.Heath was tha he knew 
how to lend atmosphere to a. dinner party ■) 
Life's a party, and if we work at it we can all be 

Brian Walden or Jeffrey Archer. Go to laugh 
- hut vou will come 


Nicholas Shakespeare’s three-part portrait of His 
Evelyn Waugh began predictably with the Face loy 
to Face interview in 1960. Pug-nosed, baby- un< 
faced, sucking at a cigar. Waugh’s physio- wh 
gnomy filled the screen with all the telegenic ass 
vulnerability of a melancholy comedian. He spi 
parried John Freeman's probes with character- cal 

istic feints of self-mockery. Asked if old age sol 
had brought any new pleasures, he replied , “1 ab 
hear less." Asked what he looked forward to. wi 
his answer was death, preferably in a nuclear th< 
explosion. It was a consummate display of the ari 
pose, part eccentric don, part testy colonel, ins 
which he cultivated over the last twenty years ist 
of his life. His daughter Margaret recalled that tw 
her father’s desire for death was real enough, ill 
“He had nothing more to live for." Auberon dc 
Waugh remarked that in latter years his m 
father's favourite dream and recreation, like 
Pinfold’s, was completing The Times cross- tii 

word. ^ 

The three programmes took as a theme the ni 
poses and disguises of Waugh from Bright ia 
Young Thing, to would-be Man at Arms, to V 
English country gentleman. In each case the V 
pose was unable to contain or conceal the V 
pugnacious and sardonic individual within. C 
“He definitely was not a bright young person at £ 

all”. Lady Diana Mosley asserted very firmly . a 

“Not a natural officer", drawled Lord Lovat, t 
Waugh’s former commanding officer, the ori- t 
ginal of Trimmer in the. Sword of Honour tri- t 
logy. “A misfit", he added, breaking into a pin i 
as he recalled , with evident satisfaction, having 1 
Waugh sacked for repeated insubordination. I 
Anthony Powell felt that Waugh’s attempts to 1 
affect the style of an English country gent , with 1 
his check suits and pork-pie hats, only suc- 
ceeded in making him look like a bookmaker. 
Waugh’s inability to give reality to these 
assumed identies derived from an irrepress- 
ible instinct for play-acting and self-caricature 
in their adoption. The programmes empha- 
sized the element of the actor in his personal- 
ity, offering us. like a series of crossword clues, 
images of him in various fancy-dress roles. 
There was Waugh mincing and simpering m a 
blond wig in The Scarlet. Woman, a scurrilous 
undergraduate film designed to lampoon the 
pederastic Dean of Balliol; there was Waugh as 
gossip columnist of the Daily Express, enter- 
taining his readers with scandalous inventions 
rather than trekking the social circuit of deb 
dances and hunt balls; there was Waugh as 
regimental wag shocking a colonel by asking 
his opinion of a recent rule In the Ronumiml 
army that “no officer below the rank of major 
should be allowed to use lipstick"; there was 
Waugh ns paterfamilias, entertaining his.chil- 
, dren with charades, but only of the most 
I macabre variety, such ps the death of Ian Flem- 

i ing. Finally there was Waugh as literary crusta- 
1 cean With his set-piece tale of a poor dotty 

. • irishman cplled James Joyce- “you wont have 

‘ ■ forfrdtof him” hired by the Americans to > 
V? vvrite glbbdfiah. ’-’i' *.! 1 '”. 1 ' ^ ’ 


Yet beneath the love of play-acting the pro- 
grammes presented a deeper but frustrated 
need 10 conform and to belong. His first mar- , 
riage ended in divorce and recriminations, 
leaving him rootless, homeless and suicidal. 

His desire for comradeship and traditional 
loyalties ns an officer and a gentleman was 
undermined by the alliance with Russia in 1943 
which mode him feel he was merely fighting to 
assist the spread of communism. He sought 
spiritual solace in Catholicism, but the liturgi- 
cal revolution of Ihe 19G0s transformed the 
solemn mysteries of the mass into a disagree- . 
able duty. The Nazi-Soviet pact had filled him 
with a clear sense of purpose; the enemy had 
then been defined as “the modern age in 
arms". But the modern age worked its way 
insidiously into the institutions that he cher- 
ished. The films presented the dislocation be- 
tween his traditional ideals and the realities of 
the modern age by running his words over 
documentary-style shots of a 1980s regimental 
mess and parish communion. 

The actor motif also served a utilitarian func- 
tion in allowing Shakespeare to present . 
Waugh's life through a series of fictional perso- 
nas. The novels, he asserted, offered “a pecul- 
iar form of autobiography". Instead of the 
Waugh of the diaries and letters we were given _ 
Waugh as Pennyfeather, Waugli as Ryder. 
Waugh as Crouchback . Waugh as Pinfold. His 
Oxford days were presented as an amalgam of 
Decline and Fall and Brides head Revisited ; his 
army life treated as a blueprint for the Sword of 
Honour trilogy. This approach, though in- 
teresting, seemed dangerously misleading, 
blurring the line between experience and im- 
agination, as if to suggest that Waugh’s perso- 
nality can only be appreciated as a distortion of 
fictional roles. Passages from the novels were 
read as simple autobiography and contradic- 
tions largely ignored. In his Face to Face inter- 
view Waugh spoke of a “lyrically happy" child- 
hood, but Charles Ryder’s complaint t|iat bis 
childhood days were miserably unhappy was 
riven more force as an autobiographical admis- 
sion. 

The most engaging feature of these films 
were the interviews, with friends and col- 
leagues. These former bright young things, 
now transformed into old;devils, became like 
a Waugh characters , themselves as they read 
s aloud their favourite passages and chuckled 
e over toothsome anecdotes. There was Harold 
is Acton, suave in the sunshine, asserting thnt 
r- “anybody would be depressed as a schoolmns- 
is ter. I can’t conceive that school-mastering can 
b give any pleasure." William Deedes, with the, 
is perfect timing and deadpan utterance of an 1 
ig accomplished .performer, sorted through the 
irt contents of the Boot-like, zinc-lined chest he 
jr hud taken to Ethiopia to reveal a sleeping-bag 
as full of holes. “Bullets?" asked his eager young 
il- interviewer. . “Moths", he replied. Graham 
st Greene^ refusing as always to be filmed, 
11 - allowed his words to hover through the film as 
a- a benediction: “He was the best novelist of my 
:ty generation. When he died one felt as if one s 
ve commanding officer were dead.” Placed at the 
td Y ftridv ‘hi* judgment was the final clue .in ;U)p , 
1 crossword. * i . ' • . * v. •• .. 
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Corners, corridors and vistas 

Frances Spalding WESSEX' 


The Private World of Edward Bawden 
Fine Art Society, until April 30 

Unflattering and brusque. Edward Bawden’s 
self-port rnit determines the stance adopted 
throughout this exhibition. Nothing is fudged 
fussed or fashioned for merely stylistic pur- 
• poses. Using a watercolour technique that re- 
. mains close to coloured drawing and rarely 
exploits the effects for which this medium is 
famed, he observes and analyses with a relent- 
less detachment. Sardonically, he exaggerates 
the downward pull of his mouth and the grim 
ferocity with which he stares through spec- 
tacles and over drawing-board at what is in 
front of him. It is a stance that lets in the 
incidental but banishes sentimentality and any 
striving for effect. Likewise his flower subjects 
are attractive hut do not cloy; and when preci- 
sion is required it does not bring witli it un- 
necessary finesse. Bawden is here, ns ever 
very English in his liking for the frank and 
unpretentious, for fresh observation, sound 
. draughtsmanship and quiet humour. 

What is new is his choice of subject-matter 
As a wntereolourist. he is best known for his 
views of the Essex countryside, its austere out- 
lines suiting his spare technique and the clear 
deliberation that has also characterized his 
work as a designer and illustrator. But at 
eighty-four he has turned his back on land- 
scape and has focused instead on his immediate 


surroundings, on the various rooms that make 
up his house and studio at Saffron Walden, its 
sole occupant, apart from himself, being 
Emma Nelson, his cat. This change startles, 
given the protective carapace for which Baw- 
den is also renowned, and which, fashioned 
largely by his resilient wit, has enabled him to 
side-step artistic fashions and ideological dis- 
putes. 

On home territory he is found, on the whole, 
in gentler mood. This intimate glimpse into 
everyday surroundings might in the hands of a 
less abrasive artist prove dull and constricting. 
None of the views of interiors offers exception- 
al interest in the way of architectural features 
or furnishings, despite Bawden’s collector’s 
eye and his appreciation of Victorians. He 
does not flinch from painting a gas fire, a bath- 
room frog or the cat’s tartan snug. “Don't go 
running down (he safe and ordinary", advised 
Stevie Smith, who shared with Bawden a 
capacity to take advantage of unpromising 
material. Cramped spaces invite the use of 
cropping: the corners of beds or tables create 
repoussoirs, or we enter the scene across a 
working surface or through the leaves of a 
plant. Space is freely handled: objects tilt up- 
wards towards the picture plane, suggesting a 
high viewpoint which is negated elsewhere. 
The end result is always an encompassing view, 
one that incorporates as much as is needed to 
attract and sustain looking. 

Bawden also knows exactly when to leave 
off. In "Gourd and Dish" he represents an 
elaborate biue-and-white, shell-like dish. 





“Cat in Studio" by Edward Bawden. from the exhibition reviewed here. 
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he Musee d Orsay: a qualified success 


ornamented with dolphins, goddess and putti, 
with marvellously economical use of the brush. 
His delineation is firm but never tight, his love 
of pattern pronounced but never claustro- 
phobic. Only his use of line, taken by itself, can 
seem dangerously rigid. But when employed 


Stephen Bann 

The new Musfie d’Orsay is beginning its sixth 
month of existence with an undimlnished 
popularity. It has shot ahead of the Louvre, 
and the permanent collection- at the Centre 
Pompidou, with average attendance figures of 
more than 12,000 on a weekday and 18,000 at 
weekends. One can well understand what it is 
that draws in the crowds. After the long wait in 
the draughty forecourt among bronze beasts 
and emblematic figures, the visitor finally 
penetrates' an exhilarating and spectacular 
s P ace - 11 ' s Mke no other museum. Indeed the 
chief recollection that stirs in my mind is D W 
Griffith's set of the Walls of Babylon for the 
film Intolerance. In the transformed Gore 
d Orsay, crowds eddy back and forth like ex- 
tras directed by a master hand, against steep 
stone walls that will never be exposed to wind 
and rain. Occasionally, an ecstatic, gesturing 
figure singles itself out from the rest. But that 
of course, is one of the vast collection of 
nineteenth-century plasters and bronzes. ' 
Bui whose interests are served, in the end 
by this brilliantly contrived spectacle? It seems 
as if the visitor is the target of at least three bids 
for attention, and these cannot fail to be in 
competition with one anbiher. Architecture 
-■ ■ and History beckon invitingly. The visitor is 
tempted into intricately differing levels, wooed 
by elevators and caught up by the sheer vir- 
tuosityoflhe distribution of space. At 'the same 
tnpe, an abundant treasury of objects from the 
period 1848 to 1914 is laid tout for inspection, 
with numerous temporary displays and iiisinio- 
tive didactic are As offering more specific know- 
: lhe culture of the times. (Two 

exhibitions in prospect Dictionaries and 
Artists Houses.) About the architectural 
effect, there can be no doubt; and nor can there 
be any disputing the fact that the Musde 
.. d Orsay puts before us a wealth of historical 
material, adding enormously to thie stock of 
nineteenth-century art ipn public display. But 
tho Muse of painting is not necessarily well 
served, when Architecture and History have 
entered their stakes. There is n simple question 
which needs to be asked, boes the Mustie 
d’Orsay make it possible for us to sec these 
works in the best conditions? 

‘ course there can: be no unequivocal 
answer to this question. Gne Aulenll’s recon- 
- section of the Gare cj’Oqsay has resulted in 
tbe creation of at least ttiteifc TuHy ftitifctJve j 
types of space: those oEthe Station Hall, under.! 


the great arch, which contain the bulk of the 
collection ; those of the highest level, on the top 
storey of the former hotel, which contain the 
Impressionists; and those of the first floor pub- 
lic rooms of the hotel, which cover such fields 
as Art Nouveau and Salon painting of the end 
. of the century. About the third area, one can 
only say that the gorgeous d*cor is remarkably 
spick and span, and the emergence of such 
legendary paintings as Bouguereau’s "Birth of 
Venus” in such a context seems extremely apt 
About the previous two, there must surely be 
quite serious reservations. 

Clearly, Gae Aulenti has settled for an 
architecturally forthright approach, achieving 
(as Michel Lacioite put it) “two monuments in 
one . If she has not vanquished the industrial 
architecture of the original station, she has at 
least achieved a draw on points. This means 
that, within every gallery spare, the arehitec- 
tural character of the d£cor is strongly marked. 
And this has the surprising effect of favouring 
the SaJon painters, or at least leaving them 
unscathed, while it almost does violence to the 
great pioneers of modernism in the adjoining 
galleries. It is a shock to see Thomas Couture’s 
Les Romains de la Decadence" looking so 
good; such a huge, vacuous picture is, howev- 
er, perfectly adapted to the spectacular dimen- 
sions of the museum, with its crudely modelled 
bodies in differing states of dishevelraent 
seeming to beckon from out of their frame to 
the surrounding Sculptures of the nineteenth- 
century school of Donatello. By contrast 
Couture’s renegade pupil Manet is ill at ease’ 

It may be very hard to imagine that a small 
galery containing, among others things, 
°lym p, a ■ Le Flffe", “Le Balcon” and the 
portrait of ZoU could fail to be stunning. In the 
splendid new Installation; of nineteenth-cen- 
Nfl arUt the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, each major Manet makes one stop 
n one s tracks, and catch onc's breath, But at 
Orsay, the punch is pulled. A. vast stairway 
with stone-clad piers cuts info the space ot one 
Side, while on the^other an- enormous round 

fn!!.M ,rmQUnie ? by a b,oek w hat appears ' 

S Sis difiu 8 "’*? ,ntl J ,dcBlnt ° tie visual field.. 

In this gallery, there is also (as I have verified 

on s^al occasions) ^strange continuous 
humming sound. But all these intrusions art V 
minimal compared with the effect of tho bang; 
mg system: MaheFs. pairings a > e himg oVa ^ 

wall of stone .slpbs, which isdrille<l Miftojes at 1 ’: 

mM km. 


fluting. There may well be an argument that it 
is good to see Tart pompier” showing up well, 
and the moderns put in their place. But this is n 
singularly philistine view. The reason why 
Manet, and indeed Courbet, not to mention 
many others, seem awkward is in part because 
of the stone surface which has a strong pre- 
sence of its own. What this installation demon- 
strates, paradoxically, is the appropriateness 
of the ordinary, stained or covered walls of the 
average gallery. After Orsay, the paintings in 
the Louvre have never looked so good. 

Stone surfaces are not, of course, omni- 
present at Orsay. In the rooms devoted to 
Impressionism, a variety of softly textured 
surfaces are used. But there are still theti rilled 
holes at top and bottom, which have the odd 


alongside his loose washes of colour it Ik 
produce work that is both bold and op 
haunting, too, in its self-reflective exami 
tion of corners, corridors and vistas which cc 
bine to evoke a reticent, half-humorous p 
trait of the artist and his ever-vigilant cal. 


effect of making it appear that each painting 
could well be elsewhere than in the precise 
place where it is. Gae Aulenti herself has bril- 
liantly redesigned the space housing the 
permanent collections of the Centre Pompi- 
dou, and despite the lack of daylight lighting, 
the works of Picasso and Matisse are displayed 
to their best advantage. Her systems in lwtb 
museums are broadly similar, with the impor- 
tant proviso that, at the Centre Pompidou, the 
paintings are fixed directly to the wall. It my 
seem a minor difference. But it is one of the 
major reasons why, if the crowds continue to 
visit the Musde d’Orsay to be exhilarated and 
instructed, they ,may not finally be rewardedi 
as they ought to be, by the delectation of the 
eye. 


A friendly fagade 


J. M, Richard s 

TheSalnsbury Wing 
National Galle ry, until May 10 

We have had to wait a long time to discover 
whether Or not the new Salisbury wing of the 
National Gallery, deserves to be greeted as a 
fnend oothe fare of that well-loved carbuncle 
theWest End of London. Now thpt the design 
by Robert Venturi and his partners„has been 
put on wew in the gallery it can be said that it 
wi affront no one except those architects who 
believe that every new building should push 
forward the frontier^ of architecture arid dis- 
play the new images created by hew technolo- 
tiose.who believe that it should 
follow histone precedent with scholarly cor- 
redtness. The public; in contrast, wants the 
fpmt liar street-scene - the well-loved carbuncle 
“ t0 remain as recognizable as possible 
Architects have lately had difficulty in com- 
bining modernity with quality or, alternatively, 
historical accuracy with functional necessity, 
except the so-called Post-Modernists, who 
nave sought a compromise - generally a 
ntesningless one - by selecting th& variations 
from the modernist idiom as though shoppinc 
taa aumsnnarket. Venturi is a Post-Modernist 
Whd; his shopping is more; 
-.fiincjional and yet more 
, .qgjijse ft 
ifi eatlier 


of die existing Wilkins National Gallery 
concerned himself with the total view, not wilt 
creating a self-sufficient work. of architeclm*- 
He claims to be “speaking a Classical to 
guage” but he speaks it with what puiists w) 
regard as a very uncouth accent. He makes 
attempt to relate the language to the structural 
elements from which it sprang, but only w 
create neighbourly continuity. He uses am- 
plified echo of the Wilkins coniice, wm® 
however fades into the wall when it hasseryeH 
its reminiscent purpose. Corinthian pila* 1 ^ 
copied from Wilkins's are. planted along W 
wall, together with one extraordinary 
. that will make the Classicists flinch: a ccjjjj 
and pilaster sharing the samq pedestal;.aA“£ 
repeats the same blind windows, bul irregnWj 
ly spaced. Elsewhere large apertures Ignore *1 
Classical canons and create spine oddrtfcs°l 
scale. . ' 

This is Post-Modernism 7 life® it of np) ' - 
the hands of a master; what is more ' 

in the hands of an architect who has#” . 
taken his eye off the. total tovyn^P 6 : ... - 
Salisbury wing will soon become A ^ 
■part of Trafalgar Square. A gap ipU 
filled; looking along Pall Mall there 
be ah unbroken stone facade; the skyli^ > 
remain undisturbed. In a few years 
the top. of the bus will hive, forgotten 
always there. Whether this kind ofdeff 
Will advance the art of architecture very 

tsas&imM ' 
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Xhe need for a hard look 


jfremy Waldron 


■ 1 NHARDEN AND NORMAN LEWIS 

A* Noble Lie: The British constitution and the 

jdeoflaw 

jypp. Hutchinson. £- 5 . 

jW 1641306 


..jK title indicates, this book exposes many of a « 

i pretensions of British constitutionalism ns an 
Jraud Its conclusions can be slated starkly, 
tone not, as we like to think we are, a nation la' 
averned under law, with the public power ru 
Countable to the people. The government a 
usd administration of this country are not sub- ar 

M 10 effective legal control, and have not tti 

few for some time. There has been no isi 

smous attempt to subject the substance of o\ 

ninisterial power or administrative rule- U 

Bsjfag to judicial scrutiny or review. Parlia- te 

m \ is powerless to exercise anything more • ai 
tan marginal control over policy-making and H 
implementation . And the people are arrogant- P 
h and comprehensively denied access to the “ 

iiifonnalion that would enable them to hold a 

governments and administrators rationally n 

^countable for their actions. If ministers or n 

officials ever had a will to govern us arbitrarily - 

« oppressively, or if they became reckless or " 

negligent in the discharge of their responsibili- ° 

lies (and many people think that they do and f< 

toy have), there are no longer the resources in t! 

die common law or in the British constitution u 

lo bring them to heel. j; 

1 do not know whether it makes matters t 
better or worse that there is an alternative and t 

that things could have been otherwise. All * 
societies face the difficulty of adapting tradi- c 
tional forms of law and constitution to make 1 
Ac State efficient, just and accountable. The * 
difference between Britain and other advanced 1 

countries such as the United States, Australia | 
and our European partners, is that the latter 1 
have tried and have begun to solve the prob- 1 
km. It is a virtue of Ian Harden and Norman 
Lewis’s book that they examine some of these 
solutions in detail (particularly from the 
United States) and suggest ways in which they 
could be applied in the United Kingdom. But it 
b shameful that, in a country whose constitu- 
tion was once regarded by outsiders as the best 
balanced In the world, one should have to 
pltad (and often plead to ears made deaf by the 
wiy vanity of our constitutional heritage) to 
have ideas about political and administrative 
accountability taken seriously here when they 
are increasingly taken for granted in societies 
that once shared our traditions. 

Tbe lawlessness of the British constitution in 
relation to individual rights and liberties is, of 
wine, well knovyn. For decades, British sub- 
jects have had to have recourse to the Euro- 
pean Court to find legal principles to embody 
tbdr rights and judges who are willing and 
competent 4o uphold them. But human rights 
are not the! main focus of The Noble Lie. 
Harden and Lewis are concerned with all areas 
of public decision-making, : not only those 
where there is a direct threat to Individual 
liberty. For example, in the area of fiscal pol- 
lc Ji judicial concern for individual rights will 
tend to focus exclusively on taxation powers, 
and lnay not scrutinize expenditure and bor- 
ing so closely. But we want these latter 
powers to he exercised rationally, openly and 
*ccountabiy as well; and they are not at the 
•“oriteht. 'Die book, then, Is intended to coiti- 
plornent other constitutional writings on hu- 
man rights. But it also embodies the conviction 
Inal tights and liberty. are best upheld in a 
general atmosphere of institutional openness 
M legality; ! . 

.. %'bbok.is structured by the idea of “im- 
• c ritiqpe”.The assumption is that ppli- 
•[?“ is not exercised nakedly to this 
legitimated by widespread popular 
. nnd expectations. People submit' to 
, . “Wsioa-maWngby niters, representatives and 
. j^l^becfciise they. (or. most of them) have a 
- power will not be exercised 


legitimates political power, and then examine w; 
the rules and practices of the State to see in 
whether they live up to those expectations. B 
Since there is a widespread and traditional in 
assumption in Britain that the power of the ol 
State will be checked and scrutinized in various d< 
ways, we should examine our political prac- re 
tires in the modem circumstances under which p 
they operate to see whether they in fact reveal d 
a constitution capable of doing this checking a 
and this scrutinizing. a 

The authors use Dicey's phrase "the rule of p 
law" to sum up this expectation. Forthem, the t< 

rule of law connotes the systematic exclusion of c 
"arbitrary" power from public life, where 
arbitrary power is power exercised in a way c 
that insulates itself from evaluation and critic- c 
ism, and which is insensitive to, and incapable a 
of learning anything from, its environment, c 
(This is much wider than modem uses of the i 
term “rule of law" by theorists like Lon Fuller r 
and F. A. Hayek. But no matter: the ideal that c 

Harden and Lewis identify is undoubtedly im- 1 
porta nt, whatever it is called.) Their thesis is 1 
that law in Britain has the form appropriate to < 
a nineteenth-century market economy - a < 
framework that claims to stand back neutrally 1 
from private interests to let them get on with it 
- but that it has shown itself quite incapable of 
regulating, checking or informing the numer- 
ous administrative, functions that are to be per- 
formed by ministers, officials and agencies, in 
the modem bureaucratic welfare state. Im- 
manent critique reveals a radical dissonance 
between expectation and reality that stems 
from our failure to develop new conceptions of 
the relation between lew and politics. There 
are two main results of this dissonance. On the 
one hand, legitimacy and stability In the Uni- 
ted Kingdom now depend on the people being 
able to live with a lie (and how long can that 
last?) On the other hand, the arbitrariness of 
political decision-making leads to bad or cor- 
rupt decisions. A minister or official who does 
not listen to outsiders excludes himself from 
much of the information on which a rational 
decision might be based. And one who chooses 
privately which outsiders to listen to excludes 
himself from the information on which an 
equitable decision might be based. 

I cannot do justice here to the detailed 
discussion of British political practice in The 
Noble Lie, or to the wealth of American ex- 
perience that Harden and Lewis refer to. But 
one or two examples will illustrate the interest 
of their approach. As we have seen in recent 
weeks, the British budgetary process is cloaked 
in secrecy. This is supposed to.ensure that toe 
national interest is not damaged by ' leaks m 
advance (though why Britain should be more 
vulnerable to this damage than other countries 
; that go in for open budget-making is beyond 
me). It does not, of course, prevent the Chan- 
r cellor from taking notice of the unsolicited 
I advice offered by columnists and economists 
, up and down the land. but it means vm have no 
information about what advice or criticism he 
I is responding to. This contrasts with the pro- 
, cesses of negotiation and re-negotiation that 
1 take place in public between the American 
i, executive and the American Congress. Of 
H course the British Budget is preaented to Par- 
liament too. But the opportunities for detailed 
■! scrutiny there are perfunctory by international 
; r standards. For instance. Parliament has no 
d means of examining the amount or sources of 


Fascism in Britain 


oppressively or unfairly, and that it 
; ^^{^.;^c^ically to electoral, and occa- 
jtiuicjal , rtytow. The idea of imman- 
^ Wnffito- oiibugh (though the jqr- 

S WycS frpm HorkheUner) : jf is that, as : a • 


^veniraeTit borrowing or the de.ailof th« S ti- 
mates of expenditure. (It U procedura l . m - 
possible far Parliament to propose 
a department’s estimate and proposals of re- 
duction are always treated as issues of confi- 
dence.) Above all, there are no mechanisms 
for providing parliamentarians with the in- 
formation on which proper scrutiny )f the 
Ruriaet might be based - nothing correspond 

th! staffs attached to budgetary committees of 

°Xde Parliament, ministers, depart- 
ments, local authorities and quangos enact reg- 
ulations of all. sorts on matters ranging from 
building codes to banking. There is no general 
• SStt that these rUle-making processes 
S be responsive to outside suggestions; to- 
23 for many of them there is not even a 

requirementthattherul^m^ln8t a ^ e P*®^” 


way of knowing that an official is not unduly j 
influenced by an interested company or firm. 

By contrast, in America, the 1977 Government , 

in the Sunshine Act severely limits the ability ! 
of federal agencies to operate behind closed 
doors, and many of them are required to keep 
records and give public notice of virtually all ex 
parle contacts. Certainly, there are costs and 
dangers (of tokenism and co-option) associ- 
ated with these requirements. But Federal 
administrative law has begun to address those 
problems too; it does not, like its British coun- 
terpart, lake the slightest suggestion of a diffi- 
culty as a pretext for complete inaction. 

In a similar sort of way, the law courts in this 
country have failed to match the achievements 
of their American counterparts in reviewing 
and controlling the exercise of official dis- 
cretion. Provided that a minister or official is 
acting infra vires and that his decision is not so 
manifestly absurd "that no reasonable body 
could have made it”, it will not be subject to 
review. This caution Is based on the view that 
the courts should not be involved in the making 
of policy - a laudable view reinforced periodi- 
cally by the effects of maverick judicial excur- 
sions into policy-making like the GLC "Fores 
fair" case in 1982. But the English doctrine as it 
stands leaves us with no requirement that offi- 
cials should even give reasons for their deci- 
sions or announce the basis on which they have 
been taken. 

Against this. Harden and Lewis propose a 
version of what is called "the hard look doc- 
trine” developed in the Federal courts. That 
doctrine gives courts the job of ensuring, by 
whatever means are appropriate, that the 
agency has given some reasoned consideration 
to all material facts and policy options. If deci- 
sions are based on factual beliefs or predic- 
tions, these must be made publicly available 
for evaluation. If written comments have been 
submitted from the public, evidence must be 
produced that they have been considered. 
What that evidence amounts to will vary from 
case to case. But the courts are not necessarily 
trespassing into policy by insisting on hearing 
something more than an official’s say-so to 
prove that a hard look has been taken at every 
policy alternative. 

Throughout The Noble Lie, there is a sus- 
tained attack on the secretiveness of British 
public life. The authors insist uncomprom- 
isingly that a political system needs to be open 
at all times if democratic choice is to be 1 
meaningful at any time. Freedom of informa- I 
I tion is not simply a matter of modish chic. 

Quite apart from its positive implications for 
i the rationality of government, it is the hfe- 
. blood of accountability. Without it (and we do 
s not have anything in Britain remotely 
I approaching the rfgime that has grown up in 
. the United States since 1974) democracy be- 
i comes simply a matter of popular hunch and 
s media hype. It is, as Harden and Lewis point 
3 out, something of a national humiliation that 
B information of crucial concern to the British 
_ people has sometimes been made available 
L t only through the use of foreign freedom of 
n information laws. 

If The idea of "immanent critique leads 
r- Harden and Lewis to make recommendations 
d which some scholars may see as disapjwinting- 
al ly moderate, There is a large corps of British 
10 academics working in social and legal theory 
Q f who are as aware as these authors are of the 
ti- defects in out constitution, but who do their bit 

n- to perpetuate those defects by insisting that 
in nothing short of a complete and radical up- 
e- heaval (and perhaps the abandonment of the 
fi. whole idea of the rule of law) will make things 
ns better. Some of the references and the jargon 
[n- in this book (which is not, I am afraid, easy 
he reading) indicate that the authors want to be 
well thought of by this constituency. I think 
to they are wasting their time, The constituency 
of they need to address is those who respect the 
immanent ideals of law and constitutionalism 
ut- and who ore prepared to engage in hard ih mk- 
se . fog about the detailed reforms and the tautitu-. 
am tional devices that might enable our political 
ira l system to start living up to the ® x P e ^ Q * ,on ® 11 
ses engenders. For those readers 77ie Noble Lie 

i n - will repay very careful study. _ 


A History 1918-1986 
RICHARD THURLOW 

'Those familiar with the large and 
growing literature on extremism in 
Britain will admire the skill with which 
the author has brought it all together, 
while those who coma to the story 
afraBh should be both riveted and 
repelled by the account of lunacy and 
nastiness which he so vividly unfolds. 
The Listener 

33B pages, illustrated, £16.00 
(0631 13818 5) 


The Far Left In 
British Politics 

JOHN CALLAGHAN 

John Callaghan traces the growth and 
development of Far Left politics sincB 
World War II, examining many different 
versions of the phenomenon: the 
Socialist Workers’ Party, Militant and 
Labour Party in Liverpool. Far Left 
involvement in the 1984-5 miners 1 
strike, the Black Sections dispute and 
the split in the Communist Party of 
Great Britain. ^ , ___ 

(June) C .224 pages, hardback C.C 22.60 
(0 631 1549 B 4 ) 
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Junior Ministers 
In British 
Government 

KEVIN THE AKSTON 

Drawing on government documents 
only recently made public and 
interviews with Ministers and senior 
officials, Kevin Theakston examines the 
careers of junior ministers, their work in 
Parliament, their contribution to 
policy-making and their role on Cabinet 
committees. This is the first 
comprehensive account of this 
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Cabinet 

PETER HENNESSY 

’A substantial achievement. Cabinet 
ministers wUl learn much from It; 
students (and their teachers) willleam 
even more.’ The Economist 
’A racy account of high politics that 
many will enjoy. 1 William Rodgers, 

The Sunday nines 

240 pages, hardback £16.60 
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Government 

Understanding and 
Influencing the Corridors of 
Power 

CHARLES MILLER 

'As a manual outlining how the process 
of government works, and Indicating 
which levers to pull arid which buttons 
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to press, there has probably never 
before been auoh a practical 
compendium.' The Times 
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Paying for the past without hope for the future 


John Dunn 
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No one ever fully understands the politics of a 
country. Too many different sorts of consid- 
erations need to be assembled; and the rela- 
tions between them are loo precarious and too 
elusive. To see the politics of Mrs Thatcher's 
Britain perfectly - to see it as though through 
the eyes of God - would not just be to identify 
the direct consequences of her own actions in 
government. It would also be to judge what 
would have happened if she had acted dif- 
ferently or if others (of one party or another) 
had had the chance to act in her place. 


habituation to the way things are is itself, 
naturally, a causal force. Bui it is not necessari- 
ly either a good predictor of the future or a 
helpful guide to action. 

Is it now true, for instance, as David Owen 
and David Steel optimistically propose, that 
The Time Has Come for a change? And if it is, 
for precisely what son of change? Settings in 
which a more feral understanding of politics 
are at all widespread do not make one envious: 
downtown Beirut, the Thai-Kampuchean bor- 
der, the Afghan mountainsides, the Broad- 
water Farm estate. But few creatures could be 
less feral than Mr Steel; and the modifications 
which he and his partner suggest would hardly 
in themselves do much to disrupt anyone's 
sense of familiarity: a better yesterday, as Ralf 
Dahrendorf unkindly mocked. 

• For all but the most flightily romantic, 
however, a better yesterday might well appear 
a handsome offer. Impeccably conservative in 
intention, the most pressing doubt it arouses is 
whether it can in practice be delivered. Aspir- 
ants to political power need to convince their 
audience that they stand a real chance of win- 
ning it. just as much as they need to indicate the 
merits of the uses to which they hope to put it. 

It is plain enough at present that the majority 
of the British electorate, even after eight years 
of being governed by Mrs Thatcher, feels no 
pressing desire to be governed instead by Mr 
Benn, or even Mr Kinnock. But there is 
equally solid evidence that they feel little, if 
any . greater inclination to be governed by the 
Alliance parties. The realignment of British 
political parties is certainly of importance, and 
a further decomposition of the Labour Party in 
the wake of the next election might be very 
important indeed. But few British voters are 
yet convinced that any extant political party 
offers the prospect of a decisive strategic 
alteration in the character of British politics. 
Nor is it at all clear that most voters wish for 
anything of the kind. The strongest demotic 
impulse, across the British political parties, 
remains the impulse to step backwards in order 
better to remain in the same place. 
Parliamentary elections inevitably focus 


the implications that potential changes in gov- impressionistic and inconsfm,. .■ , 
ernmental agency or in the broader institu- dully illuminating - too 2!'^^ 
tional order might have in the decade that is to through an issue and too ,2?" lo * 

co ' ne? . J , sharp liule vignette or 

Even to judge the consequences of past gov- intellectual freedom is ore ** 

ernmental agency is bewilderingly difficult for is also good to try to 
anyone. Any modern society is awash with sions me clear cotx)}. 

carefully tabulated information that bears Neither of the travellers in 

upon these consequences, none of it self-inter- light upon the South though 

pretmg and not all of it necessarily true. And make their way to tile Hnm r h **^1 
over and above the morass of official statistics Forever England has a 
and pubhc opinion surveys, there is always and the life of coastal fishermen in 
everywhere the more pressing question of just most intractable reminders whkhE!^ 

what these columns of figures signify for the are unsurprising to a degree- the bk225 
millions of individual lives they so hazily anato- desolation of mass unemploymen t 

m.ze. But however impossible it may be to cities of the North and Midlands ^tS 

imagine the experience of a whole society. harsh impact upon their immierant S? 
there are at least two kinds of reminder that ties, the formidable additional 
one might hope to draw from attempting to economic blight poses to mo™ 
consider it. The first is the dense, untidy and mutually open co-operation between^* 

ssar---*-- ss-tarettsa 

The second, blunter and more particular, unemployment on self-respret and peri 
picks out a range of happenings which ought on competence (“Being out ofworkb Ubedto 

no account to be overlooked, that must in sim- time”); the slow and P ailTstmL e 5 

k* ^ h J" ,nt0 consideration - Th «e struct a pluralist society of whichnone 2 
s a powerfu tendency to presume that these members need feel ashamed (“as Imp * 


harsh impact upon their immigrant coS 
ties, the formidable additional impedim® 
economic blight poses to more civilized 
mutually open co-operation between eubuiA 
and linguistically distant populations. ItkiJ 
to exaggerate the urgency of all this, ku 
against the background of the prosperoa 
southern hinterland: the impress of fanfe 
unemployment on self-respect and period 
competence (“Being out of work is likedoia 
time"); the slow and painful struggle torn 
struct a pluralist society of which none ofia 
members need feel ashamed (“as lug a 
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able: instances of neglect, suppression, even 
persecution. But they may, and with at least 
equal moment, be instances of precisely the 
opposite: of dawning concern, of bigotry at last 
abashed, of effective aid for those who have 
never been in n position to protect themselves. 

To go in search of such reminders is an exer- 
cise in doubtful faith: very apt to end by confer- 
ring a specious externality upon one's own 
initial presumptions. But the explorations of 
others may be more edifying, and two recent 
travellers proffer their timely services. Beryl 
Bainbridge’s Forever England, the book of a 
television series, centres on the gulf between 
North and South, echoing Disraeli and Mrs 
Gaskell and anticipating a preoccupation of 
British politicians today. Svelte enough to 
evoke real jealousy, the book is almost 
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assurance. Those who concern themselves 
professionally with politics, for example - 
politicians. Journalists, civil servants, political 
scientists - readily acquire a sense of ease with 
(heir own understandings, a comfortable sense 
of familiarity. Most actual understandings of 
poluics in a country like Britain today, profes- 
sional as well as -amateur, are singularly 
domesticated - lame - in contrast, for exam- 


ple, with those of early Meiii Janan or Weimar t S e ^ enlua | I contribution to the fortunes of th« 

Germany dr with the same conn.rie, im- LI 


- „ MUIUdl 

Liermany Or with the same countries im- 
mediately before or after the Second World 
War. Massive institutional ’cojitinuity and the 
absence of acute 'political crisis' within Eng- 
land Scotland or Wales fir a good century and 
a half sustain this mildly torpid condition with 
some ease. Even the. re-emergence of durable 
mass unemployment and a protracted stale of 
suppressed civil war in Northern Ireland have 
done very little to shake it. This degree of 
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directness of her contribution to the party's 
prospects for forming its third successive 
government, despite the three million and 
more unemployed that her policies have in- 
duced. But it is, of course, a far more open 
question quite what her eventual Contribution 
to the party’s historical fortunes will prove to 
have .been. And besides, it is not Mrs Thatch- 
er s eventual contribution to the fortunes of the 
Tory Partv char in ■ n. 


perns even her own electoral supporters.' It is 
her contribution to the fortunes of the country 
which she has been governing. 

.J Vh , at „^'? r is “ stake *h British politics 
today . What is stake not just in the conflict- 
mg proposals of the existing political parties 
and the impact pf those proposals on the out- 
come of the next election, but in the con- 
sequences of governmental policy over the last 
two decades for the population of Britain, or i n 


zest and just a little loopy: “Being a child lasts 
for ever; the rest of life soars past on wings.” 
Very good on courage and hope and fear, and 
superlative on absurdity. There is plenty of the 
last in the politics of Britain today. 

David Selbourne’s Lefl Behind is deliber- 
ately (too deliberately) less ingratiating. The 
Journeys into British Politics that it records 
preceded his celebrated quarrel with Ruskin 
College, Oxford (the trade union college 
where he used to teach, and where he incurred 
intense unpopularity for publishing his new 
opinions). They seem b6th to have been 
prompted by and to have contributed to a crisis 
of Intellectual confidence over the merits of 
socialism - “steps on a long road to a greater 
intellectual freedom”. More insistently polit- 
ical in his interests than Beryl Bainbridge (and 
decidediy more discreet about his own child- 
hood) he i$ also appreciably more didactic 

rHlf il ll_ ' ■ ... ’ 


there"). 

These reminders are important because Ik 
underline who it is that has paid the prinrij* 
costs of Mrs Thatcher's economic aad politic 
experiments and who is most likely to confhn 
to pay them. At the very least those wbota 
paid the costs are entitled to share in whaten 
gains there prove in the end to be. And the 
are, of course, other brutal realities, k< 
directly attributable to the present gown 
ment's policies but none th? less exacerbate 
by these - the spread of traffic in hard drop 
the levels of violent assault. Until lastytui 
hnd been a very long time since a lynch md 
wus seen in action in the metropolis. Tp push, 
society towards barbarity is unlikely to be d> 
intended consequence of any government^ 
tions. But it is not only the intended consap 
ences of its actions for which a govemraeflli 
responsible. The will to repress disorderandb 
defend law is no guarantee that order wiDh 
secured. 

Any assessment of British politics todtf 
must centre on the question of what Mr 
Thatcher really lias achieved. Dennis Kan 
nagh’s Thatcherism and British Politics briny 
the resources of political science to bear iai 
sensible, if lucklustre, appraisal. He ptekll 
expects the Prime Minister’s lasting Impact 
be rather slight, partly beenuse of the sote 
professional judgment that the impact of ptf 

ticularudm frustrations generally is raiher#j 

nnd partly perhaps because, at the time 1 * 
writing, he understandably tended to tuw- 
estimate the probability of her being re*d«*“ 
at the next election. Only in the sphere “ 
economic policy does he see her impress * 
likely (along with that of other righi-wiog?*' 
emments elsewhere over the last decade) jj 
prove particularly durable. What will lad- 
course, is not the technical details ™ » 
monetary policies pursued under her.«p 
(which have proved pretty transient alrMfl£ 
nor even necessarily the priority; of «J uB 
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if labourers. (Perhaps, indeed, of other classes 
”S llt u io be rectified by ceasing to pamper 
and by forcing them to choose between 

teing dependable and being unemployed. The 
SL' for promoting efficiency - initially 
led at enterptises as much as at workers - is 
harshly Darwinian: the prompt extinction of 
,Ke unfit (“Look, we’re bloody fed up with 
Aem" a Tory Minister explained to Dennis 
Kavanagh. of the party's policies towards the 
nationalized industries.) Because the govern- 
ment had been responsible for promoting this 
inefficiency (pampering the working classes 
and the nationalized industries), it can and 
must now exorcize its guilt by letting natural 
selection take its course. 

As analysis of the post-war failings of the 
British economy this is a shade over-simple; 
u d as remedy it has proved unsurprisingly 
destructive. But what gave it real political dclat 
ms its brazen equivocation between antique 
routines of class perception and distressingly 
salient features of recent economic experience. 
Armed with this equivocation, Mrs Thatcher 
has fell at liberty to take out the economic 
vagaries of a whole society for generations on a 
tingle generation of its workforce. It has been 
an ugly sight. But one side of her equivocation 
remains eminently realistic. It simply is true 
that any tolerable future for the British popula- 
tion depends on their economic efficiency as 
entrepreneurs, managers, workers, financiers 
and administrators in the decades that lie 
ahead. 

This is not an engaging topic for any party to 
insist on, though it is certainly true that the 
Labour Party has found it more traumatic to 
acknowledge than have any of its leading com- 
petitors. But over any extended period of time, 
and even for an economy less deeply entangled 
in international trade than the United King- 
dom’s, it is scarcely open to rational dispute, 
(itisamark of its cogency that Mr Kinnock and 
MrHattersley, despite the sharp leftward cur- 
rent of political sentiment among Labour Party 
activists and parliamentary candidates in re- 


cent years, should now reject with such asper- 
ity the competing appeals of an alternative 
economic strategy founded on a siege eco- 
nomy, cowering behind exchange controls and 
tariff barriers, and orchestrated by its political 
masters to the immediate benefit of the mil- 
lions who are now unemployed - the Albanian 
solution.) In this respect at least, and for all the 
crudity of much of their economic reasoning, 
the Prime Minister and her successive Chancel- 
lors have genuinely played a role as educators. 

But the crudity has been of the very greatest 
importance. The productivity gains of British 
producers over the last eight years still come 
largely from the massive labour-shedding 
induced by her devastating initial deflation, 
while the exceedingly recent improvements in 
price competitivity have resulted principally 
from a devaluation of the pound which the 
Government has already allowed to be largely 
reversed for fear of its effects on domestic in- 
flation. The windfall gains of the North Sea 
have cushioned the budgetary impact of pro- 
tracted mass unemployment. But they have 
done virtually nothing to contribute to the 
genesis of future employment or the wealth 
which would have flowed from this if it had 
been soundly based in the first place. These 
windfall gains will soon be over; a substantially 
unfavourable balance of trade is predicted 
even by Mr Lawson for the coming financial 
year; and domestic investment has been held 
down throughout the Thatcher years by drastic 
demand deflation and by real interest rates 
which have been crushingly high in comparison 
with those of international competitors. Lon- 
don may be a good place at present for the 
Japanese or the Americans to hold short-term 
financial assets. But it cannot be said, despite 
Mr Lawson, that the British economy as yet 
looks a promising basis for the future popu- 
lation of the British Isles to have to subsist on. 

The Thatcher government, of course, is not 
only a national government wrestling with a set 
of refractory problems. It is also the govern- 
ment of a sectional political party. In this re- 


gard it seems safe by now to identify a second 
formidable impact of her period in office. 
Within a representative democracy any cohe- 
rent long-term political project needs to be 
presentable to the majority of the population. 
This is not a constraint that poses any undue 
difficulty for the first lesson which Mrs Thatch- 
er wished to press upon those she governed. 
There may be rational doubt about the capac- 
ity of British managers, entrepreneurs, work- 
ers and even financiers, to cope with the strains 
of world market competition; and there is 
obviously endless scope for quarrelling about 
the precise terms at anyone time on which they 
must attempt to do so. (Such squabbling is 
what routine politics in Britain at present is 
principally about.) What cannot sensibly be 
doubted is the necessity for them to learn to 
cope with these strains better than they have* 
done for many years. 

But in addition to underlining the wholly 
undiscretionary and genuinely national (cross- 
class) character of this assignment, Mrs 
Thatcher has also sought, and with consider- 
able success, to imparl a second and markedly 
more partisan lesson. The purposes of the Tory 
Party (as Frank O’Gorman points out ii\ his 
illuminating anthology British Conservatism: 
Conservative thought from Burke to Thatcher) 
have been as heterogeneous as those of any 
other durable national political force. Not nil 
of them can prudently be avowed with any 
prominence in the course of electoral compcli- 
tion. On Mrs Thatcher's espousal of freedom 
for the populace at large O’Gorman helpfully 
quotes Maurice Cowling’s gloss: “Conserva- 
tives, if they talk of Freedom long enough, 
begin to believe that that is what they want. 
But it is not freedom that Conservatives want; 
what they want is the sort of freedom that will 
maintain existing inequalities and restore lost 
ones, so far as political action can do this.” 
The range of economic reward at present on 
offer (even within the law) in the City of Lon- 
don hnrdly echoes what most conservatives are 
apt to have in mind as the restoration of lost 


inequalities. (Discreet mutieiings early in the 
Thatcher years about the contribution that the 
unemployed might make to alleviating the ser- 
vant problem were more revealing on that 
count.) Bui what the present government cer- 
tainly has done - and has indisputably intended 
to do throughout its tenure of office - has been 
to re-establish a far higher level of economic 
privilege for those who play the central orches- ■ 
trating roles in a capitalist economy and to 
spread this out somewhat more modestly to the 
wide array of cadres on whom they immedi- 
ately rely. In doing so they have in fact for the 
present overturned the assumptions which 
were established by the Attlee government and 
sustained, despite intense marginal skirmish-—-- 
ings and much mutual abuse, from the mid- 
1940s until Sir Geoffrey Howe’s first budget. 

Except to its direct beneficiaries (a relatively 
small proportion of the electorate), there is no 
reason to believe that this achievement carries 
any great intrinsic appeal; and even Mr Law- 
son clearly judges that an election year is not 
the ideal occasion on which to press its luck. 
This aspect of Mrs Thatcher’s policies has al- 
ways been very much nt odds - as Neil Kinnock 
noted - with “the values and priorities of the 
British people as they express them whenever 
they are asked”. That he is right in this judg- 
' ment comes out quite clearly once again in the 
1986 report on British Social Altitudes. On its-, 
most recent inquiry, for example, only 6 per 
cent of the population favoured reducing pub- 
lic expenditure on health, education und wel- 
fare in order to lower taxes, while a full 45 per 
cent, a figure which has risen in each year of 
Mrs Thatcher's present term of office, 
favoured a rise in taxes to permit more gener- 
ous welfare spending. The same judgment is 
plainly the central premiss of the joint manifes- 
to issued by the Alliance leaders. In the face of^ 
this apparent disability, it is worth asking quite 
why the Prime Minister still stands any serious 
chance of re-election at all. 

The most vital fact about electoral competi- 
tion (nnd thus about the political effect of “the 
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values and priorities of ihe British people") is 
that voters can only ever choose between 
opportunities which professional politicians 
succeed in setting before them. As a political 
competitor , Mrs Thatcher is a bruising enemy, 
picking her opponents out one by one and 
highlighting their weaknesses mercilessly. Her 
greatest strategic advantage since 1979 has 
Lome from the split within the Labour Party 
caused by the foundation of the Social Demo- 
crats. Not only did this do much to dampen the 
pendulum effect of n virtually two-party sys- 
tem. It also drastically exacerbated what would 
in any case have been important weaknesses of 

- Ihe Labour Parly, and greatly simplified the 
task of presenting Mrs Thntcher’s own ex- 
treme, and in some respects unenl icing, poli- 
tical project as one to which there simply was 
no credible alternative. There is still, of course, 
no guarantee that her luck will hold up. But the 
nerve with which she has pressed through this 
window of opportunity has shown a real in- 
stinct for political power and vindicated at least 
one aspect of her judgment against critics with- 
in her own parly as well as those outside it. She 
has ployed to win, and so far she has won rather 
handsomely. 

The Alliance between the Liberals and the 
Social Democrats has any number of good in- 
tentions. The Time Has Come is a veritable 

- inventory of cultivotcd political judgment in 
Britain today, proffering virtually every expe- 
dient at present favoured by welfare state pro- 
fessionals. But the Alliance still retains the 
acute political vulnerability of two distinct poli- 
tical parties, yoked uneasily together; and the 
obvious impossibility of its securing a majority 
for the imaginable future within the present 
electoral system means that it has no need to 
develop, and perhaps can scarcely afford to 

' develo P* a dear political project of its own. In a 
sensei it is still too flush witli the values of the 
British people and too nervously alert to short- 
run electoral tactics to have any firm priorities 
at all oyer an extended span oFtime. As such, it 
has evident defensive appeals for those who 
loathe and fear the Thatcher recipes for 
Britain’s future, but too little political force to 
stop her in her tracks. 

The predicament of the Labour Party, by 
contrast, Is altogether more pressing. Mrs 
Thatcher has long been as eager to rid Britain 
of Socialism as Theirs was to disembarrass 
France of the same menace in the aftermath of 
the Paris Commune, The foundation of the 

- ™ al democratic Party was no achievement 
of hers, and has perhaps still to be of deaf 

• in p al >ooal politics to anyone at all. 

. what it definitely has done, however, has been l 
fo deepen sharply the crisis of the Labour I 
Party. This crisis results from the superimposi- 
tion of two acute weaknesses- the severe long- I 

term comparative decline of the British eco- i 
nomy, and the increasingly evident debility of i 
■ strategies of socialism within single countries in i 

the modern world. (Sihce there do not at pre- I 
sent appear to be any other extant forms of i 
socialist strategy; this matters.) As Alan Skod’s < 

study of Britain’s Decline deftly shows, the I 
semi-term weakness of the economy has been .< 
sharply intensified since 1918, above all by the i 
increasing difficulty of controlling: the monet- I 
V^ary arid tariff terms on which British producers i 
have access Jo international markets. This has I 
not been good news until recently for any coni- s 

ponent of the national population. But it has ", t 
been : especially grim . news for the Labour i 
: • ™ '»*■»" the Attlee , government of 1945- I 
' > 51 \ Britain's first real venture in Social Demo- i 
cracy, was nearly crushed in turn by the con- 1 
vertibility crisis of 1947, the forced currency r 
depreciation of 1948 and the savage budgetary t 

impact of the Korean war. By the 1980s, the i 

- volatility; of international capital movement a 

und the Intensity of product market compel i- \ 

v. ,tion from Japan, West Germany and the newly c 

industrializing countries have left a weak and s 
ageing industrial ecbhortiy like that of. Britain ; 1 s 

wfth the increasingly sthrk choice of turning it$ ! il 

back completely on the world economy (the 1 ii 
Albanian soiut Ion) or stripping -from its own l] 
*; entrepreneurs and Workers the intricate cara- ii 
pace which Shields them from what in many h 
cases would turn out.tQ be economic oblitcra- ci 
* tion. ! h 

The first of these choices is no longer very ' si 
-f seductive even to an economy oh the Russian If 
*s?dir(nibagmr migftrftnsiwjwfr still have-4 -as 
some appeal to the United Strifes). For Britain m 


) is at presen t , as Hattersley and Kin nock perfect ly 

sen well know, it is a recipe for immediate catas- 
ans trophe. Yet it is politically unclear that a 
ical Labour Parly in government could in fact avoid 
ny, moving some distance in that direction. For 
md acutely unattractive though it would certainly 
ler be for any Labour government to settle down 
las anywhere very close to Mrs Thatcher’s clear, if 
rty brutal, alternative, only tile most steadfast of 
to- judgments could enable it to select a definite 
he resting point between the Albanian solution 
ps- and her own Darwinian proposals; and only a 
ild rare (and quite new) degree of skill, luck, 
of nerve and political solidarity could give it the 
he least chance of holding its chosen ground. In 
x- consequence Mr Kinnock’s heartfelt and often 
Ii- evocative revulsion from current measures is 
as % effectively muffled in the endless meanderings 
e, and evasions of his party’s international and 
>e domestic economic policies. Few believe it to 
is possess a clear and strategically conceived 
1 - long-term policy for the economy; and fewer 
st still, even among its own leaders, expect it to 
i- prove able to adhere at all effectively in power 
e to such definite long-term policies as it does 
Ir huve - Hence the party's oscillations between 
promises of redistributive largess and express- 
e ions of class malice. 

In many ways this is a very curious state of 
e affairs. For Mrs Thatcher, for ail her nerve and 
1 luck, is in many ways a pretty easy political 
target. The vivid blend of antipathy and dis- 
dain with which she views so many of those 
whom she governs is not in itself an electoral 
asset. It has brought back a tone not heard at 
the summit of British politics for an exceed- 
ingly long time. Even Nye Bevan's celebrated 
assault on Tory vermin seems by comparison 
more a rhetorical exuberance than a sustained 
pattern of sentiment. Nor is it only a matter of 
personality. The fanatical parsimony of the 
Prime Minister's overall strategy, however 
buffered in implementation by short-term poli- 
tical prudence, is intellectually grotesque. The 
relentless will that, wherever plan once was, 
market should take its place, and that public 
ownership of all but the means of destruction 
and repression should give way in every in- 
stance to private, is certainly connected with 
well-founded strategic judgments about the 
national economy. But the connections are 
loose and associative: and as a strategic judg- 
ment in itself it is notably ill founded, issuing 
from the narrowest of political purposes, and 
evoking almost as much disquiet within the 
ranks of her own party as it does among the 
wider populace. . 

To see quite how odd the shape of British 
politics now is it would be hard to do better i 
than turn to Michael Heseltine's new book, i 
mere Then’s a Will. In it, Mr Heseltine Works I 
. m a confident sense of his own very gratify- < 
mg entrepreneurial success, showing an Inno- i 
cent self-regard so direct as to be almost epgag- s 

mg. From the opening sentence it is evident i 
that he has enjoyed his time in public life: "For t 
anyone willing to serve his country, nothing t 
can compare with membership of a British c 
Cabinet." (Except, no doubt, presiding over f 
one.) Lohg a leading Conference orator of "the c 
most successful political party in the dcmocra- a 

tic world . and by 1979 iri his own estimate the c 

most, dogged, and experienced Opposition s 
front-bench opponent of nationalization mea- r 

V har ' mpn * that Poi™ whom a 

f c I ua,maa « would have s U s- e 

pected of breadth of vision. Even now, indeed, t 
he has rather few.definite political ideas (and c 
unhke some other prominent politicians - r 
Keith Joseph, Roy Hattersley - feels no appa- , f, 
rent need to dignify those he doe* have by 
assorting thfem with poorly comprehended s 
pronouncements ,of recent academic lumin- h 
ancs). But in its. relatively discreet fashion, d 

a Win is fl clearer and more si 
. decisive indidtmfent of the politics of the pre- d 
sent government thftn anything that can atpre-- ■ ' n 
sent be extracted from the pronourtcements pf ; o 
iU party rivals. Not that Heseltlhe hai aify . 0 
inhibinpns abput economic privilege orfeelg: ; K 
the legist apparent quajm about the- justfeti of - '& 
, inherited Ayealth. but vMiat he; certify does! C 
have is a firm and trenchantly expressed appro- : ti 
ciation of the nnrfalgam df the confused and the ' ft 
ludicrous that makes, up the Governmeht's -'-' w 
surrogate for an industrial poIicy. He cxjmbines : "si 
tins, moreover .with apolitical fedlngeverybiti a 
-US-acute ^ th^rirae-Mihisierts endstrikiagiy-l- Jtot 
more attractive in- its vfejyof lust ^at^,ir£; . S 


ctly volved in the exercise of political leadership, 
tas- It is less than astonishing that the experience 
it a of sitting at a Minister’s desk should have con- 
'oid vinced him of "the emptiness of the Socialist's 
For vision of an all-wise State". But it was less 
inly predictable that responsibility for Defence 
>wn procurement and confrontation with the 
r, if American armaments industry should have 
1 of shown him so clearly the impossibility for any 
jite modern government of abstaining from 
ion attempts to mould and succour many of its 
y a domestic industries, or led him to acknowledge 
ck, so openly the largely mythic character of free 
he market competition over a wide range of gov- 
In ernmental expenditure. Yet it is not on the 
en whole this strategic background to the West- 
is land affair which gives his new book its cutting 
igs edge. Rather, it is the record, in his own 
nd ingenuous formulation, of "one of those price- 

10 less formative experiences from which every 
ed politician takes strength". For Heseltine the 
er road to Damascus, famously, ran through Tox- 
to teth: the gutted shops and urine-drenched 
er stairways of an urban nightmare. It is almost 
es the only point in his narrative where his social 
:n nerve palpably wilts; but, revealingly, it was 
s- not the denizens of Toxtelh, "its prisoners and 

victims", who caused it to do so. Instead it was 
af the busload of "extremely important and 
id powerful people from the City of London, few 
si of whom T had ever met”, the insurance corn- 
s' pany and pension fund chiefs, the present Gov- 
e ernor of the Bank of England, whom he had 

11 brought “to see and smell” the putrescent 
1 housing of one of Britain’s leading unemploy- 
- ment blackspots. Brecht himself could hardly 
i have imagined a more titillating encounter. 

] But if Heseltine's own assessment of its person- 

! al value proves correct, it may yet matter to all 
f of us. 

For today the initiative in British politics still 
lies overwhelmingly within the ranks of -the 
Tory Party; and it will continue to do so, if on 
very different terms, even if the next election 
produces a hung Parliament. This is not be- 
cause there are no alternatives to Mrs Thatch- 
er s policies. In politics there is always an infi- 
nite array of possible projects (albeit most of 
them, at least temporarily, well out of reach). 
And even within the narrow confines of im- 
mediate accessibility there is a huge range of. 
eminently consequential choices. But there are 
very seldom many coherent long-term pro- 
jects, all of which are simultaneously accessible 
enough to be initiated. Some very attractive 
options are at present simply politically .un- 
available. Sweden, for example, has recently 
shown that it is perfectly possible to combine 
respectable economic growth, virtually full 
employment, low inflation and a significant 
truncation of economic privilege, even in a 
very open economy heavily committed to In- 
ternational trade and in the midst of a reces- 
sion. But what has made this delicate conjuring 
feat possible is the combination of a highly 
distinctive institutional structure, concerting - 
the main strategic decisions of labour and 
caPtial, with a very clear macroeconomic and 
fiscal strategy. It has taken a good half : century 
of concentrated political ingenuity and the 

almost continuous governmental responsibility 

of a single political party to hammer this 
strategy out. However attractive its fruits 
ndght be to the British Labour Party, nothing 
about that party at present suggest* that it 
either. understands, the institutional precondi- 
tions for, such a strategy or has the least chance 
ofpulling itself sufficiently together tp design 
publicize and implement a political trans- 
formation on this,' scale. 

-.The jmportance of political continuity and of 
i n the long term San scarce- 
E V«y bne of the moat 

K 1 *? well’ as capitalist.- ha« i 

fegWL* <* Nils- kind Which 

■ •• P'kb khtsect effectively i 

p ° lt ' Cf ' 1 iforeb in. Britain can . 
offer mod) Jippe for, -dig future until it can see 

• SSwivrt^li 


ip. sent, by conlrast. nil the Alliance cash, 
ice do is attempt desperately to 

Wllhnm * soli(l electoral fcIloEf'^ 
st s most areas, the summit of iteS*? 0 
ess term ambitions is a change in 
ice system iha. would a. least endow 5 
Ihe exiguous representation in Parliam!!;, 
ive But it is wholly unclear how ihe loornS 
my politics of coalition-formation in a m U | ‘S 
3.11 Parliament cun hope to promote profit 
■ts sntutionnl change or even secure £2* 
Ige consistent policies over any reamnabJS 
« of time. (Think of Italy.) What the AffiS 
)v- can hope to offer in the short term to 2 
he Heseltine s favoured slogan, is 
st- caring cnpitnlism" . decked out with an 

ng husy reforming initiatives in health, educate 

vn and welfare. w 

:e- At present, it has to be said, the ranee d 
:ry choices that Britain's profession*! po [£ 
he have contrived to set before the elotoS 
)X- singularly uninviting. As electors there is little 
ed that we can now do about this, apart fa. 
>st pressing the absurd inadequacy of their offer, 
ini mgs more sharply on the political party of on 
as taste. Until they respond more impressively^ 
rid are likely to remain very much in Mrs Thaicb- 
as er s hands. But the demands on professioul 
id politicians are more urgent. A Tory Party, 
iw united around Mr Heseltine’s conception d 
n- Britain's needs and capable of Interpreting this 
v- dearly and implementing it effectively, would 
id be a great improvement on the existing govern- 
nt ment. But that is not the Tory Party we no* 
y- have. To get it would require a parly that ms 

ly less cowed, a party in which more of its mens- 

r. bers had recovered their political nerve and 
ti- their capacity to judge for theniselves in the 
ill face of Mrs Thatcher’s bludgeoning simpfid- 
ties and the crushing weight of her political 
II personality. 

e A Labour Party still fit to discharge the 
n responsibility of its impressive historical legacy 
n of class loyalty would be an even greats 
improvement. But at least for the moment il 
i- also seems a considerably less likely one. Fw 
i- unless and until they are firmly surmounted, 
if the party's reluctance to acknowledge Hu 
'■ ancient intellectual evasions of socialism or to 

choose a definite strategy for future advance 
f> _ will continue to consign it to a dismal blend d 
5 sophistry and self-deception; and it will reman 

anyone’s guess just what political fyrtes riD 
5 control the party in five years" time and wtal 

s the party’s real policies will then be. The 

responsibility for this squandering of 
/ professional politician’s most precious rt- 
s source, the trust and patience of hisloriol 
1 communities, is not confined to the existin* 
t leadership of the Labour Party Itself.. 'll 
i extends to their former colleagues in to ■ 
SDP. But neither set of political contends 
has done much to deserve tnist of this kind 
over the past quarter of a ceiitury.'It is time 
that nt least one of them learnt to do a ■- 
■ deal better. . 

, If Mr Lawson's professed confidence in to 
future of the economy were well founded.! 
caring capitalism might not be too grim- 
would no doubt prefer it to the open rap^djP 
an uncaring capitalism , however energetically 
promulgated. (Think of Mr Tebbit.) But w 
embrace it too gratefully and passively 
be to underestimate the' scale of downside ir» 
that has emerged from Britain’s passive jw* 
war journey, the millions of ruined Sw*- 
Balkonized economy” with Its workforce- 
separate race” (He$eltine), the savage hO 5 ? . 
ties of Haringey, Toxteth and BrixloiJ-JL . 
David Selbourne's Birmingham social ; 
observed : “Nothing that Britain can qo « jp®* 
to change the bitterness and hate j' 

erntion.”) And there is no reason whatiOB’" ( 
<o believe .that Mr Lawson's confidence If . 
founded. : • ; 

. Only- the very sheltered, the inordin ^ J 
selfish , and optuse,. of thb monumentally^ 
guine can really deny. that, the l ' me / 


fot a change. It has been- above, 
instinct for the extent to which lh a | 


'sriulv^/r'T^ kilties from which it 
’ vvquld haw «ef a 


.tacitly acknowledged by the popujflcest 
that has given the present prime Mm 1 ?* 
political head. She hflS;gamtjl6d.wilba 
' lives; aqd until we are hold enough an 
gehj: enough to foYge' a clearly concei 
; tical alternative, i( wjllbfe hard 

. ~-J^SMifl_any undue anxiety 
, frightens me. ' 
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A tale of grievances unheard 


^prkB onham Carter 

^SltSurban Crisis in Britain 
* 7 pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 

| yc'uVTON-HENRY and PAUL D. RICH 

| '^Government and Politics In Britain 
20pp. Macmillan. £9.50. 
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Black Politics and Urban Crisis in Britain 
uJ Race, Government and Politics in Britain 
amine the state of race relations in the 
rated Kingdom from a political point of view, 
Ming back on how things have developed 
ace the arrival of the Empire Windrush with 
acaigoof West Indian immigrants some forty 
Rjrsago. Both books should offer guidance to 
4 ose responsible for making policy in this 

{eld. . , 

Atthe beginning of each, an attempt is made 
^provide some kind of theoretical framework 
lor race relations policies. At the risk of oyer- 
amplification; while Brian D. Jacobs is mainly 
wuceinedwith the techniques and practices of 
»* 5 S to government and government funds 
by black groups, Jim Bulpitt in Race, Govern - 
mnt and Politics in Britain ascribes some of 
the problems to “peripheralization”, a term 
used here in a derogatory sense. If I under- 
stand Bulpitt rightly, he sees peripheralization 
uan attempt by central government to off- 
tod the responsibility for race relations policy 
onio local authorities or bodies like the Com- 
: mission for Racial Equality and local commun- 
' iy relations councils. He sees this as ducking 
responsibility. 

1 Jacobs is concerned to analyse the motives 
ibkh allow minority groups to collaborate 
*nh Ihe established organs of government, 
md by so doing to bargain their way towards a 
better deal for their constituents. He makes a 
number of comparisons with the way they 
order these things in the United States, but 
without making sufficient allowance for the 
ilferences between the situation there and in 
Britain. Here, for example, the leaders of 
'. «hnic minority groups have a much less 
homogeneous constituency than do those of 
ihe National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People or the Urban League in 
America; nor, in either country, should 
;• ipvernment policy be directed solely at the 
! ttiaorities- ... 


The temper of race relations is governed by : 
the nttitudes and behaviour of the white major- 
ity. The majority acts, the minorities react. It 
must be the object of government to convince 
the majority that race relations policies are not 
conceived or administered primarily in the 
interests of the minorities, but in those of socie- 
ty as a whole. Racial discrimination deprives 
the country of skills it requires, and riots dam- 
age everyone. This message has not been suc- 
cessfully communicated by politicians of any 
party to the British public. At the same time, 
minority groups in this country are highly 
heterogeneous, both in that they are settled 
not only in the inner cities but, as Jacobs points 
out, also in the outer zones of cities and in some 
small towns, and in that they differ ethnically, 
culturally and by religion and expectations. It 
is a gap in Race, Government and Politics in 
Britain that there is no analysis of the composi- 
tion of the minority groups with which it is 
concerned and the political and social consequ- 
ences of their differences. Jacobs refers to 
them as "blacks”, a shorthand which is a mis- 
leading simplification. 

The common factors that unite them are that 
they are all subject to immigration control and 
all victims of racial discrimination. Expecta- 
tions are a crucial factor. To make a generaliza- 
tion, the West Indian immigrants who arrived 
in this country in the 1950s regarded them- 
selves as British and were shocked when they 
found that the indigenous British treated them 
as strangers. The Asians, on the other hand, 
with stronger cultural, religious and historical 
traditions, never saw themselves in this 
fashion, nor did they find in the British way of 
life much that tempted them to imitate it. (This 
may not be true of the generation bom or 
wholly educated here.) 

The differences of attitude within the minor- 
ity groups are one of the reasons why we have 
never produced anything comparable to the 
Civil Rights movement in the United States. 
The total population with which we are con- 
cerned is about 2.2 million, or 4.2 per cent of 
the population of Britain. The largest single 
group is Indian (689,000), then come those of 
Caribbean origin (547,000), followed by Pakis- 
tanis, East African Asians and Bangladeshis. 
Though attempts have been made to unite 
these groups in one political movement, none 
has succeeded. Furthermore, as time goes on. 
that task may become fnore rather than less 
difficult. When immigration laws were the 
chief matter of concern, resistance to them 
provided a bond of mutual self-interest, and it 


should have been possible to unite the various i 
groups. The boldest attempt to create a coali- 1 
lion on the lines of the American Civil Rights » 
movement was that of CARD, or the Cam- « 
paign Against Racial Discrimination, in the I 
early 1960s. It was launched, though Jacobs 
does not point this out, us a multiracial, black ' 
and white. West Indian und Asian pressure 
group; but it collapsed when the "paternalis- 
tic" posture of its white sponsors proved un- 
acceptable to its constituents, who were much 
influenced by the Black Power movement then 
fashionable in the United States. 

Today more than 50 per cent of those of 
Caribbean origin have been born here, as have 
an increasing proportion of Indians and Pakis- 
tanis; and it is only the Bangladeshis who find 
themselves in an "immigrant" position, victims 
of the Home Office policy of keeping families 
divided for as long as possible. As a con- 
sequence, immigration laws have ceased to be 
the main concern of minority groups, and so- 
cial conditions within this country have taken 
priority, even if at the same lime the cultural 
divisions among minorities do not appear to 
have diminished. Thus today it would seem no 
less difficult than before to create a unijed 
movement to fight for equal rights, against 
racial discrimination and for political repre- 
sentation. So far as political representation is 
concerned, numbers and the geographical dis- 
tribution of those numbers arc crucial. A frag- 
mented 4.2 per cent of the population (com- 
pared to 12.5 per cent in America) provides a 
small base from which to achieve representa- 
tion in Parliament, particularly with a first- 
past-the-post system of voting. 

Black Politics and Urban Crisis in Britain is 
the more coherent of these two books for hav- 
ing only one author. Jacobs opens with the 
statement that "it is important to begin to make 
generalisations about black politics in Britain ; 
yet much of the rest of his book shows that, 
because of the fragmentation of black politics 
that he emphasizes, few generalizations can be 
made and of these many ore self-evident. 
There is no analysis of the relations between 
the very successful members of minority 
groups and the less successful, particularly in 
the Asian community, where there is a sub- 
stantial business and professional class; no 
treatment of relations (if they exist) between 
Hast African Asians and those from the conti- 
j. nent of India; and, above all. no account of the 
group which particularly concerned the Home 
i Affairs Committee in its important report on 
t Racial Disadvantage - “those young Asians 


and West Indians for the most part born in this 
country”. In his conclusion Jacobs quite rightly 
criticizes the “marginal" nature of many Brit- 
ish policies designed to tackle the urban crisis, 
but he docs not explain why they are marginal. 

finer. Government and Politics in Britain is 
concerned with the political rather than the 
anthropological or sociological dimension of 
race relations. It contains interesting and use- 
ful articles on the background to Conservative 
and opposition policies, in particular "Con- 
servative Ideology and Race" by Paul B. Rich 
and "Race and the Thatcher Government” by 
Zig Layton-Henry. The first describes the 
efforts of Conservatives to find an ideology 
that would reconcile the visceral views of many ^ 

Conservatives, most eloquently and out- 
rageously articulated by Enoch Powell, with 
the more liberal attitudes of “wets” and the 
ineluctable facts of the situation - that wc are a 
multiracial society, that no conceivable meas- 
ures can alter this and that the others have got 
to put up with it. Unable to reconcile these 
irrecnncilable positions, the Thatcher Govern- 
ment has had to fall back on containment; 
containing ihe legitimate dissatisfaction of the 
minorities on the one hand, and the racialist 
elements within the Conservative Party on the 
other. But why is it that neither Labour nor 
Conservative Governments have been pre- 
pared to tackle rncc relations with determina- 
tion or consistency? The short answer is that : 
both thought it would be elector ally unpopu- 
lar. Whereas at times the Labour Party has 
wanted to and then drawn buck, the Conserva- 
tive Party has never wanted to but has fortu- 
nately dared not do what some members of its 
right wing wanted. 

In the bright morning of 1967 it looked for 
one moment that n coherent strategy might be 
launched. No one who backed ihe Race Rela- 
tions Act (1968) supposed, as Jacobs suggests, 
"that legal measures could effect deep social 
changes with respect to attitudes about race”. 
The law was intended to affect behaviour and 
to provide the foundation for a serious cam- 
paign to change attitudes about race, whereby 
government , by setting an example . would per- 
suade ihe nationalized industries, the trade 
unions and private industry to follow. That 
i prospect was scuppered when J ames Callaghan 

! became Home Secretary. According to the 
Crossman Diaries he was far from enthusiastic 
. about the Race Relations Bill which he inher- 
: ited and then dutifully put through. Thereafter 

\ he downed tools as far as race was concerned . 
s With the advent of a Conservative Govern- 
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ment in 1979 a progressive strategy was not on 
the cards. . 

The authors of these books are as much con- 
cerned with the present as with the past: in- 
deed, they examine the past largely in order to 
understand the present. The difficulty of asses- 
sing the present was identified by the Home 
Affairs Committee, which noted thnt while 
there is available a large body of research on 
matters concerned with racial disadvantage, “it 
is impossible to discover the simple factual 
truth about some of the most simple and 
straightforward matters”. One reason for this 
gap in our knowledge is that the Conservative 
Government removed the ethnic question 
from the 1981 census and cancelled the 1986 
sample census. The position was made worse 
when, in 1982, the ethnic count was dis- 
continued at Job Centres. Hence all of us, 
including the authors of these two books, have 
to depend on out-of-date evidence, on the 
Labour Force Survey, and on surveys such as 
the Policy Studies Institute Report of 1984, 
most of the material for which was collected in 
1981-2. The decision to remove the ethnic 
question from the 1981 census had a second 
deplorable consequence. It postponed the 
monitoring of the employment and careers of 
members of the minority groups in industry. If 
the Government itself was uninterested in 
measuring the ethnic population as a whole, 
why should busy personnel managers over- 
come the resistance within firms and from 
trade unions to monitoring their own work- 
force? But as everyone knows, and as the 
Home Affairs Committee emphasized, moni- 
toring is essential if the success or otherwise of 
equal employment opportunities programmes 
is to be measured. The Civil Service and Civil 
Sendee unions fought a protracted delaying 
action against monitoring and it was not until 
November 5, 1986, that the Ministry of De- 
fence announced that it had at last accepted the 
decision “on the principle of introducing ethnic 
monitoring into the Civil Service”. 

The document announcing this decision to 
the House of Commons Defence Committee 
has a shabby tale to tell, in which the Army, not 
the Navy or the Air Force, is the culprit. Until 
the passage of the 1968 Race Relations Act the 
Army operated a quota system of a maximum 
of 2 per cent of “coloured personnel" ; coloured 
recruits were specifically excluded from certain 
regiments, including the Fool Guards and the 
Household Cavalry (this was retrograde: when 
I served in the Grenadier Guards in the Second 
World War there was a coloured Company 
Sergeant-Major at Victoria Barracks, Wind- 
sor). The ethnic monitoring that they have now 
introduced is, though, inadequate. “It will be 
at the point of application only.” There will, it 
seems, be no monitoring of the recruit’s subse- 
quent progress to ensure that his opportunities 
for promotion are not subject to racial dis- 
crimination. This response amount to dumb 
insolence on the part of the Ministry of De- 
fence and should not be tolerated. 

The problems of the present are obvious and 
multifarious. They afflict the lives of the 
minorities at almost every, point. Both books 
draw attention to three problems in particular: 


i unemployment (especially among the young), 
the riots, and relations with the police. They 
are closely connected. An overwhelming fact is 
the huge increase in unemployment, from 
which the minorities suffer far more than any 
other group. The PSI Report (1984) estimated 
unemployment among West Indians to be 
double that of whites, one and a half times 
higher among Indians and more than that for 
Pakistanis and Bangladeshis. The Employment 
Gazette of January 1987 confirms these figures. 
Overall unemployment among “non-whites" 
(their terminology) was 20 per cent, among 
whites 10 per cent. If you take the sixteen- 
twenty-four age group, unemployment among 
“non-whites” was 33 per cent, among whites 16 
percent. In the inner cities the figures are even 
more shocking, most estimates putting un- 
employment among young blacks at 60 per 
cent. All the poor in these areas share the 
consequences of their environment in housing, 
education and absence of employment oppor- 
tunities, but the minorities suffer from them 
more. The difference between the unemploy- 
ment levels there of young blacks and their 
white contemporaries is a measure of the ex- 
tent of racial discrimination and of racial dis- 
advantage of which they are the victims. John 
Solomos's chapter in Race, Government and 
Politics in Britain, provides a fair picture of the 
situation and makes reasonable criticisms of 
the failure of successive Governments to tackle 
it; bur his own proposals are tantalizingly 
vague. He should tell us more precisely what “a 
concerted offensive against institutional dis- 
crimination” would entail and what the mea- 
sures are that would “change the structural 
bases of racism”. 

Given the massive racial disadvantage to 
which the ethnic minorities are exposed, and in 
particular their lack of political representation, 
and unemployment among the young, we 
should not perhaps have been as surprised by 
the riots of 1981 and 1985 as we were. The 
surprise was compounded by the belief that the 
English are a particularly pacific and law- 
abiding people. History, including recent his- 
tory. does not confirm that belief. Rioting is an 
old English tradition. Football hooliganism, 
the miners* strike and National From marches 
in recent years have hardly been peaceful. The 
nineteenth century was punctuated by violence 
from the time of the Luddites and Chartists to 
the anti-Irish riots of the second half of the 
century. Nor should we forget the Liverpool 
riots of 1919-22 and the Fascist marches In the 
East End in the 1930s. Riots are often a cry 
from the powerless who cannot get their 
grievances attended to by the powerful. Nor is 
there much question that they make 
governments sit up and take notice. 

^The grievances to which the present rioters 
wish to draw attention are, first, the intolerable 
circumstances in which they live, and second, 
the difficulty of drawing these grievances to the 
attention of those who govern them. It is 
noticeable that in the United States, as the 
black population has been more fully incorpo- 
rated within the political system and as the 
number of black mayors and others elected to 
office has increased, so the riots have largely 
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Kaialin A rkell 5 photograph of a single parent family: Brlxton, July 19^6. 

disappeared. The incorporation of the British the riot alleged thnt the “lakes of pelreri 

working class within the political system in the Introduced into Deputy Assistant Co 
nineteenth century had a similar effect. sioner Michael Richards’s report “lo si 

Given this, it is not surprising that the police, the decision not to enter the Estate". 
Sy ? b ° IS authorit y’ s ^ ou ^ currently be conflicts of evidence alone would just 
the objects of anger and frustration. The force inquiry. Without police co-operation J n 
was first established in response not to crime the local authority’s invitation - wrongl 


was first established in response not to crime the local authority’s invitation - wro% 
but to disorder and the fear of growing disorder now conclude. Lord Gifford's inquiry p 
that accompanied the Industrial Revolution, well worth vyhtle and would have been 
Today there can be little doubt that relation^ useful still had the police co-operated, 
between the police and some substantial sec- Since then we have had the trial of 
tions of the public, m particular those under accused of the murder of Police Ora 

tmrty and the ethnic minority groups, are in a Blakelock. Three were found guilty, 
s a e of crisis. The 1983 PSI Report “Police and acquitted on the Judge's instructions. I 

People in London” stated that “the level of case of those acquitted the Judge said lb 
racial prejudice in the Force is cause for serious police had bqen guilty of “oppression" an 

concern and that “the proportion of young their activity in the casp was "disturb 

west Indian males who have qome into conflict unlawful". One of the juveniles had a c 

with the police is perhaps dangerously high, age of seven , he was held in a cell forfonrl 

and the proportion of their conflicts with the before his Interview and informed tha 

police is very high indeed (over 70 per cent, could not have access to a solicitor 0 

compared with 14 per cent for the general mother. Will the policemen guilty 0 ! 

population) .In 1981 the Home Office under- behaviour be disciplined? Past expr 

took a survey of racial attacks, which showed mokes one doubt It. Needless to si 

mat racial attacks on Asians were fifty times spokesmen for the Police Federation del 

me rate for those on white people, and on West their colleagues’ behaviour, but then the 

Indians thirty-six times the rate. So it is hardly Federation is a trade union which show 
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Indians thirty-six times the rate. So it is hardly 
surprising that both the Home Office and the 
PSI reveal an alarming lack of confidence 
among these groups in the will or capacity of 
the police to, protect them. • » : 

Put the horrific and violent Tottenham riot 
In this context hnd the reaction to it of the 
Home Office and the police seems to me to- 
have been obtuse. The Home. Secretary (just 
appointed, and just before the Conservative 
Party Conference) argued that “no useful pur- 
pose’’ could be. served by a public inquiry. 
When the local authority proposed to conduct 
Its own inquiry and I was asked to chair it I 
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concern for the public interest. Wh 
Robert Mark was Commissioner of lh«l 
politan Police he would put the police 
of view himself on occasions such * 
It is a pity that Iris successors hove.Bj 
follow his example and left it to the I 
Federation. , 

•The Hots, relations between yowjj 
(and young whites) apd.the.poKce^J* 
extent of racial, disadvantage reveaJw 1 
PSI reports and the Home Affairs CoiW 
report demand the Government's atw 
Th6 absence of such attention can b&w 

nnrfiv tn fh* nnciHnn in which ihcCoflS^ 


W 7 T oerorei even put the ques- and partly to a failure in the maw, 
d P°JN would not government. An effective campaign, 

..co-operate with such an inquiry, and he added racial disadvantage cannot be the resj 
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lie industrial peace of 1987, it seems almost rial 
Sible to recall the world in which the Thi 
wrier administration took power. The wh: 
Lied Labour Prime Minister, James all 
OBuban, has done his party no service by sav 
atflng the era in his recently published Ste 
mote (reviewed on page 429). In the winter He 

i 1978-9, rubbish lay uncollected in the Th 
nets, hospital workers switched off the boil- sut 
isihey tended, and in Liverpool the dead pa 
kk unburied as gravediggers went on strike, mr 
Ttuswinter of discontent was the lowest ebb wr 
hthe history of the British trade union move- 
Kot. There were, as Mark Stephens reminds co 
; Bln his Roots of Power, some pretty low th< 
| («nson the way. But since the Thatcher gov- trs 
lament was elected, the unions appear to an 
toe been routed: no beer and sandwiches at ris 
U Downing Street, no concessions to Red pe 
Bobbo, or to Arthur Scargill, no states of ca 
wrgency or solemn-and-blnding agree- pe 
ants. These books leave a question in the air: or 

sAs one more temporary shift in the balance qi 
j( power between employers, government in- g< 

iaded, and organized labour? Or has some- si 
tag more radical happened to the British p 
• Hade union movement, which means that w 
j stilher it nor the political party it finances will n 
, mr recover? ^ 

; Fbritis Important to remember that we have tl 

: been here before. That is the subject of the ii 
j book edited by C. J. Wrigley, a thorough and w 

; readable rdsumd of the labour history of the n 

j fint World War and the interwar years. That 1' 
! period falls into two parts. Throughout the first c 

' World War, as the labour market tightened, s 
: 4e unions Increased their power and their c 
membership. In 1920,' union membership hit a i 
pnkof 8,348, 000- 59 per cent of the employed s 

labour force. This period culminated in the i 
! oduslrial unrest of 1919-20. There then fol- 
; hwd a period of extrordinary decline , during 
; *Mefc union membership almost halved - to a 
; towpoint of 4,392,000 in 1933 - before slowly 
1 recovering io the years immediately before the 
S«ttid World War. Even by 1939, union mem- 
bership had not regained Its 1920 peak in abso- 
hk numbers, let alone as a proportion of the 
Workforce. • 1 

The decline In membership and power large- 
| reflected the impact of two successive de- 
p^dons on British Industry. One of the most 
mteresting essays, that by Steven Tollinday, in 
•he History of British Industrial Relations 
votarae, charts the failure of unionism to get a 
JJP ta the motor industry before. 1939. He 
ktfnbes the impact of unemployment on the 
Workers’ Union, which had been expanding 
kpWly before and during the First World War 
. semi-skilled workers rejected by the 
'•aft unions which organized skilled engineers. 

"hi 1918 if Was the largest union in Coventry”, 
,* re «>irds, “The union had 90,000 members In 
M^ntry and Blrmingham in 1920,. By 1923 
, y had, fallen w 15,000. They lost 50 per cent 
°* dieir rnejbbtrship ih the single year of 1921 
and they lost' 90 per cent in the 1920s.- 
'Alfcir dedmatfori 'effectively broke up union 
: . 0l BWfeatlon -among 1 semi-skilled motor 

: -.:’ W Sj e - r8 :.v iv "• J •' •• • • 

. ^rougttfe iate 1920s and 30s, In the years 
! • . W? defeat of the General Strike, the 

['. for the'inost 'part tamed and re- : 

r -' fodk part In a series pf sensible 

^relations with a num- 
' - employers - the so-Called 

r **#■•' Und^r the guidance of 

f ^ : ®^Kh^spcrj5tary of th.e.Targest union, 

isSSW^' General -Workers’ Union, 
j Qlijne j gdne^sterptary of the 
dsS'fot twenty years, they 
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tage-point of 1936, declared: “Those were the si 
days of advocacy. Ours is the day of adminis- ir 
tration." a, 

■ It would have been easy for anyone, that w 
year, to say the sort of things about the trade g 
unions which people say about them today. To s 
see just how wrong that would have been, turn n 

to Mark Stephens’s book. This is an odd work, \ 

a sort of “edited highlights of the union move- r 
ment", with forewords by Norman Willis, the t 
general secretary of the TUC, and by Sir Ter- t 
ence Beckett, the last director-general of the c 
CBI - the presence of which makes it clear that v 

Mr Stephens has got under the skin of both i 
sides of industry - and a set of curious little 
essays by various leading lights of the indust- < 
rial-relations industry by way of afterword, i 
The book is riddled with the sort of errors 
which slip past careless proof-readers. But for 
all these traces of amateurishness, the book is 
saved by the brisk common sense with which 
Stephens comments on every twist of the tale. 

He is an industrial relations director (of 
Thames Television) by trade, and like many 
such he is a gamekeeper with plenty of sym- 
pathy for the poachers, until they overstep the ■ 
mark. And unlike many such amateurs, he 
writes clearly and well. 

The record of the 1960s and 70s, as he re- 
counts it, seems almost beyond belief. During 
the Second World War, as during the Hist, the 
trade unions gained enormously in numbers 
and strength. By 1947, their membership had 
risen to 9 million - at last overtaking the 1920 
peak. Bevin had been brought into the war 
cabinet, Clement Attlee had nationalized 20 
per cent of the economy. The unions thus not 
only gained from a tight job market, but ac- 
quired a lasting influence in politics. As for the 
government, it became the country’s biggest 
single employer. No longer could it pursue a 
policy dt non-intervention in the job market. It 
was there for keeps. The phenomenon which, 
more than any other, dominated industrial re- 
lations in the succeeding thirty-five years was 
the unofficial strike. This was the visible man- 
ifestation of the rise of shop-steward power, 
which was really shop-floor power . It marked a 
new tension between what unions wanted at 
local and at national level. As the national 
officials of unions became sucked into politics, 
so the gap between their aspirations and those 
■ of the shop floor widened. Even when they 
i promised that their unions would pursue re- 
1 sponsible moderation, they frequently could 
• not deliver. 

Stephens’s main interest in the ten years 
i from 1969 to 1979 is the two attempts, first by 
a Harold Wilson’s Labour government and then 
v by Edward Heath’s Tories, to introduce some 
e legal framework to restrain the anarchy on the 
l shopfloor. Both were beaten off. The defeat of 

>- Labour’s In Place of Strife is an inglorious tale 
e of Cabinet disunity with the wimps led by the 


same James Callaghan who now bewails the 
indiscipline which cost him the 1979 election. 


against the lonely courage of Barbara Castle, 
who led the first-ever attempt by a Labour in 
government to limit trade-union power. Had ci: 
she been politically more astute, or had Wilson bt 
managed to coax the Cabinet behind him, th 
would history have been so different? Maybe ni 
not. The unions were passing through one of a 
their periodic booms - membership , which had r t 

been stable since 1964, raced ahead by another T 

one million between 1968 and 1970. And pay, B 

unleashed after three years of restraint in 1969, fi 

was roaring upwards. S 

Edward Heath at least got an Act on to the n 
statute book. But then his brief reign collapsed a 
in chaos; he was brought down not in Parlia- 
ment but in the coal mines, as he fought to e 
defend the third stage of his incomes policy - a g 

policy which, as David Butler and David Kava- l 
nagh have pointed out, the government “had 
repudiated when it was elected three years ear- | 

lier”. 1 

Having wrecked the Industrial Relations 
Art, the Heath incomes policy and finally the 
Heath government itself, the unions reached 
the height of their political influence under the 
succeeding Labour government. The social 
contract (or social con-trick, as its detractors 
called it) brought about the increase in 
nationalization, rent control, price control, 
subsidy and redistribution that the Thatcher 
government lias spent much of its time disman- 
tling. The pay-off was supposed to be modera- 
tion in pay Increases. But even this Danegeld 
ultimately failed to buy a policy which the un- 
ions could deliver. 

So why lias Mrs Thatcher succeeded where 
so many post-war governments failed? Why 
has she managed for the first time to introduce 
curbs on unofficial strikes, on secondary 
picketing, on political funds? Why has she 
proved that it is, after all, possible to introduce 
law into British industrial relations, contrary to 
what the 1968 Donovan report believed? 

There seem to be several answers. Perhaps 
the most important is that unions are com- 
posed of individuals, and a growing number of 
those individuals had simply become exasper- 
ated with scenes such as those of the winter of 
1979. The unions were no longer the defenders 
of the poor and oppressed, but the undemo- 
i cratic scourges of workers and consumers 

I Mrs Thatcher also had a following wind, in 
the shape of the 1980-82 recession, which hit 
s hardest at the most unionized parts of the pn- 
i vate sector. Rising unemployment brought ab- 
i out the sharpest fall in union membership since 

c the early 1920s. And the changing structure of 

e the economy has helped. The new jobs which 
.f have appeared since then have typically been 
e part-time, often done by women, highly con- 
e centrated in smaller employers: the very sorts 


of jobs which have never been much unio- 
nized. , 

But it would be unfair to attribute the new 
industrial order just to luck or lo economic 
circumstances. The defeat of the miners was a 
battle executed with more forethought than 
the Falklands war. It called not just for a strong 
nerve, but for a refusal to accept the fudge and 
compromise which have been the bane of every 
recent government’s dealings with the unions. 

That called for a special kind of skill. For the 
British electorate has an astonishing capacity 
for hypocrisy. It may have longed to see Arthur 
Scargill’s face nibbed in the mud, but that did 
not stop it feeling guilty when it saw somebody 
actually do the deed. _ 

The question now is, will trade union power 
eventually recover, as it did in the 1930s? My 
guess is that it may, although not in the appal- 
lingly anarchic form of the 1960s and 70s. 
Trade-union strength clearly waxes and wanes 
partly in line with the rate of growth of the 
economy: by the early 1990s. at the latest, 
Britain will once again have a tight job market. 

It will be a job market employing many more 
women. But it would be rash to assume that 
women arc, by nature, much less likely to join 
unions than men. They have always tended to 
be concentrated in employment with tew 
unions- but that may just be another reflection 
of the fact that they have tended to be in jobs ^ 
on the fringes of the workforce. 

The new Tory legislation on industrial rela- 
tions may eventually strengthen the unions. In 
orderto ballot their members, for example, the 
unions have had to discover who they are, and 
where they live, and to put their names on 
computers. That may allow them eventually to 
offer theiT members benefits (cheap health in- 
surance? cheap holidays?) instead of just end- 
i lessly asking for dues and support. The ballot, 
too, has allowed canny union organizers to 
: pick their grounds for a fight with more pred- 

> sion. Not many employers have risked a strike . 

once a majority of the workforce has voted to 
s support one. 

The most interesting prospect then will be 
f the one raised in the introduction to Dr Wrig- 
u ley’s book. He quotes an industrial-relations 
if manager at Ford saying, in 1985, that the 
s weakening of the unions has “whipped away 
y. the crutch which managers h ave be en using for 
rs the past 30 years". Anarchic unions have been 

British management’s excuse; they have also, 
in to some extent, been made less responsible by 
lit the poor quality of so many British manage- 
i- ments. Nothing is more frustrating than work- 
b- ing for a second-rate boss. Yet in Britain until 
re very recently only the dimmest undergraduates 
of thought of a career in industry. If British com- 

rh panies can no longer blame all their woes on 
en irresponsible unions, they may have lo make 
in- sure that their shop-floor managers really are 
rts first-rate, at last. 



A tour of the village 
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It would be difficult to find a more readable 
■ nf i en iovabIe book about the inner workings 
of Whitehall and Westminster than Ministers 
adMmSw®. Jock Bruce Gardyne adopt 
some of the techniques of the highly succeed 

television series, h 

like thfe programmes, conveys belt . 

££ MSB memoirs the traedlayouf of 

^BruM^ard^e^es Whitehallasavillage.a 

rather private place with its local pride, its 
neighbourly tiffe and Feuds, its intense pursuit 

H®8 


minefields are, and how they should handle tl 
their own political colleagues. , t 

This is an accurate and amusing picture oi t! 
the minor and routine business df Govern- s. 
ment: the daily grind of settling interdepart- d 
mental differences, the lobbies who want this n 
tax lifted or that grant extended, the minutiae t 
of the annual Finance Bill, the timeless sea- v 
sonal pattern of public business. No institution 
is better than the British Civil Service at coping > 
with such matters. But, of course, these are not . 
the things which put the system to the real test. i 
It is when the village is caught up in the great i 
hurricanes from outside thal the real strains , 
begin. Northern Ireland in 1972, the oil-price 
shocks of 1974 and 1979, the Falklands war, the 

continuing failure of British management and 

especially of the British car industry: these are 
events and issues on which there vvm ; and 
remains - no simple departmental Hnj, . be- 
cause departments were - and are -out Of their 
depth. Policy has to be speedily improvised by 

whatever group of Ministers and officials can 
think most clearly and quickly ns a crisis un- 

M Ministers and Mandarins seems to suggest 
that many Treasury, decisions on monetary 
policy are taken under similar pressures. The 
issues.oifrtoo large and t0 ? 


the ark of the covenant , the next all eyes are on 
the exchange rate. One minute the discipline of 
the Public Sector Borrowing Right, supposedly 
so central to money supply and interest rates, 
demands further agonizing economies; the ^ 
next it becomes essential to boost programmes 
to keep the PSBR strategy on line. (Is that 
where we are again now?) 

Bruce Gardyne rightly . reminds all the 
would-be reformers that chonges in the Civil 
Service with Ministerial cabinets and the like, 
will not necessarily make for better govern- 
ment when the Mgtfomu break. These are the 
times when the village begins to lose its 
equanimity and the decisions fall squarely back 
into the hands of Ministers. Thnt is when you 
need not good managers but Ministers with 
nerve and determination. However good the 
engine room, there is, in Bruce Gardyne s 
words, “no substitute for politicians on the 
bridge who know where they want to get to . 
No amount of Whitehall reform will alter that 
basic fact about the government of men and 

women and public affaire. 

Jock Bruce Gardyne modestly but correctly 
describes his book as Only a tourists’ guide to 
the Whitehall world.. So he very properly stops 
his lour short of most of the turbulence and 
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Marginal and seminal 


Don Cupitt 

PETER LEVI 

The Frontiers of Paradise: A study of monks 

and monasteries 

224pp. Collins Harvi II. £ 12. 
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Religious professionals may be roughly classi- 
fied into four main groups: prophets, priests, 
scribes and monks. Since they arc expensive to 
support, their activities must be seen as being 
of value lo society. 

The prophet- type includes shnmans, glosso- 
laliacs, mediums and many religious founders. 
These people fall into trance or ecstasy and act 
as spokesmen for the spirit-world. They are 
charismatic and anyone can aspire to become 
one of them, so that they have included many 
women who could not have hoped to reach 
religions leadership in any other way. The 
priest approaches the spirit-world on behalf of 
the community. He is usually associated with a 
fixed sanctuary, a sacrificial system and a body 
of traditional knowledge and skills. The inter- 
preter, scribe, exegete or canonist is one who 
can write. He may act as a prophet's secretary 


and interpreter, or he may be a scholar who 
guards, transmits and expounds a sacred text. 

All these types are of obvious value to soci- 
ety; but what is the point of monks? It is notor- 
iously hard to define just who they are and 
what they do, and why they should have 
flourished so greatly within two very different 
missionary faiths, that of Christ and that of the 
Buddha, between late classical and early mod- 
em times. Christian monks (using the word in a 
broad sense) have been solitary or coenobitic, 
stable or itinerant, disciplined or idiorrhyth- 
mic. Perhaps their celibacy is the most constant 
factor. But what are they for? 

Monks have some biblical and early Christ- 
ian background. From Moses and Elijah on, 
heroes of faith went to the desert; there were 
"the sons of the prophets” at Israelite sanc- 
tuaries; there was the Qumran community; 
and there were the itinerant early Christian 
evangelists, Jesus’ charge to whom helped to 
inspire Francis. Puzzlingly, Peter Levi, in The 
Frontiers of Paradise: A study of monks and 
monasteries, makes only the most fleeting re- 
ference to all this. He suggests that the monks 
originated as a protest movement at the mar- 
gins of the Roman Empire. At first their hairi- 
ness, dirt, celibacy and so forth symbolized 


' ’ — ' jr iuiui aymoonzea the structure of 

Medication, meditation, mediation 


their rejection of society. In time, however, 
they themselves formed strong communities 
and they came to he seen as holy men, colon- 
ists. missionaries, guardians and diffusers of 
learning. Welcomed back into society, they 
became great landowners and administrators. 
But this view of the monks as drop-outs who 
organized and became respectable does not fit 
the case of the Buddhist Sangha, for the 
Sangha was integrated into society from the 
first. Like Plato and Confucius, the Buddha 
was concerned about the problem of maintain- 
ing peace in the State. The Sangha was a socie- 
ty that counselled king and people alike on how 
to quell the violence of the passions and keep 
“cool” {nib buta-nibbana- nirvana). It was not 
at first either so individualistic or so “religious" 
as Buddhism later became. 

An alternative theory of what the monk is 
about might start from Plato’s founding of 
Western psychology in the Republic , or from 
Nietzsche’s celebrated discussions of asceti- 
cism. The monk sought salvation, understood 
as a state of the self. He therefore needed a 
psychology. The experience of psychic conflict 
(the psychomachia), by showing distinguish- 
able forces at work in the self, sheds light on 
the structure of the self. Thus asceticism, as 
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Beyond Therapy: The impact of Eastern 
religions on psychological theory and practice 
352pp. Wisdom. Paperback, £9.95. 

0861710436 
.. ALAN KEIGHTLEY 

Into Every Life a Little Zen Must Fall 
194pp. Wisdom. Paperback, £6.95. 

086171 U34 7 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century, 
psychotherapy has been dominated by medi- 
cine and psychoanalysis. Qn the one hand 
psychiatrists applied the medical model of dis- 
ease so as to diagnose mental illness in people 
who Feel disturbed (or whoappearso toothers) 
and to treat it with medication, surgery and 
shock therapy. They are now assisted by 
psychologists, who use “behaviour modifica- 
tion” and other techniques derived mainly 
from the behaviourism of B. F. Skinner. On 
'■ , J e P ,her hand psychoanalysts developed a 
biological model of human distress, which re- 
tained catharsis and Insight as a healing 
process. e 

: baring the century in which psychotherapy 
triumphed (as Philip Rieff has put it), religious 
methods of. overcoming suffering waned. 
Theologians became defensive and their In- 
quiries info the nature of God were judged, 
inappropriately, by the criteria of logical posi- 
tivism, which lent itself to crude scientific 
materialism. The resurgence in the West of 
interest in Buddhism owes a debt to Alan 
Watts, to the Human Potential Movement and 
to the Tibetan diaspora. Buddhism’s model of 
the mmd arid its methods of research are being 
^..> u . 5ed i b y son J0 psychotherapists and some 
theologians to free themselves from the limita- 
tions which scientific materialism imposed on 
them. 

Most of the contributors to the seventeen 
• ebaptep of Beyond Therapy, edited by Guy 
Claxton , nreacadenup o r din ical psychologists 
with experience of Buddhism and its practices. 
Ian Wray points out that Christianity lacks two 
things. which are central to. psychology and 
which are contained in Buddhism: the means 
of investigating the subjective empirically; and 
a sysiera of therapeutics leading to “skilful- 
A ■ ncss ”- He Und other contributors observe that 
in the Christian tradition God is an external 
authority for ethical standards,- even as ihe 
physical sciences are used ns an objective! ex- 
ternal authority for wlinl exists. In Buddhism 
authority is awareness. .< 

The appeal of Buddhism (especially in tht 
form of Zen);to therapists lies in Its potential 
for deep personal change. Suffering, acco’rding 
to the Buddha, arises because we ure.vulner* 
riblc ro being swamped by memories of the past 
*- . ^id by expectations of the future;. BeJ|ef and . 
knowledge flttfilja creqfioj i of oil r-fo iridsl , f tfUfbj 
is context-dependent, and thought and 


language distort reality. Using our mental 
faculties to relieve suffering will only add to it. 
The truth ofwho we ore, and the joyful mean- 
ing of life, can only be apprehended by trans- 
cending the ego through meditation. This leads 
towards a state of “enlightenment" in which 
thoughts cease to torment, concentration is 
maintained, other people are given full and 
affectionate attention, desires are recognized 
but are not gratified obsessively, life is en- 
joyed, change and dying are faced in good 
heart. Both Claxton and Alan Keightley, in 
Into Every Life a Little Zen Must Fall , describe 
this well. The appeal of Buddhism to theo- 
logians lies in its concept of God. Meditation, 
used as a research tool, leads to a disaggrega- 
tion of language, thought and understanding, 
so that the experience of God is direct and is 
superordinate to materialistic enquiry. Ulti- 
mately it becomes awareness. 

Beyond Therapy will, inevitably, be com- 
pared with Awakening the Heart: East-West 
approaches to psychotherapy and the healing 
relationship, edited by John Welwood (1983), 
In some respects Clanton's book is less con- 
vincing. The nineteen authors are reticent ab- 
out their own therapeutic and religious experi- 
ence, and some of them are unable to step 
outside the scientific-materialist paradigm, 
dominant In academic psychology, which re- 
duces statements about mental life to state- 
ments about physical structure. Michael 
west’s chapter, however, reviews experiments 
whjch have been made on the effects of medita- 
tion on well-being and on physiological func- 
tioning. Scientific studies of meditation can be 
suaessfu 1 without loss of the spirit within 
which meditation is embraced in religious prac- 
tice and enquiry. Susan Blackmore is typical of 
a trend whjch lias replaced physiological reduce 
lion i sm with IT (Information Technology) 
reductionist. ■ . 

I believe that the ihoroughly materialistic Informa- 
llon-processuig assumptions of cognitive psychology 
form n very good basis (or thinking about me dit" . 
lion By accepting that “we" are nothing bui models. 

2? ■mw C h d J? “ informa,lo . n .‘P ro ccssing machine, 
vre may be dinging to one “seir. 

She asserts that some computers and all robots 
are conscious< : 

Stephen Parry and Richard Jones try to 
argue in their chapter that Skinner’s rejection 
. or the concept of Self as a “vestige of animism 1 : 
has an important connection with Buddhism. 
They omit the essential difference; Buddhism 
looks to meditation as a research tobl for mvei- ’ 
tigaripg experience and tniqd; Skinner looks to 
schedules of reinforcement to change be- 
• haviourand denics that cognitive inyeslicailon 
is possible 16 any. form. • ; 

Two chapters on., religion are also dis? 
appointing, guy I«ieJding..ahd. Sue Llewelyn 
compare ^New^llgioiil^or'lcults" With mod- ; 
m. innoyHtmyPiycliqtherapy^ ^hroiinfe 
■; . 

psychotherapeutic transformation;;' 


Eileen Barker, whose book The Making of a 
Moonie (reviewed in the TLS, November 9, 
1984) shows what a cult is like objectively and 
subjectively, these authors show no empathy 
with people who have religious experiences, 
nor with those who have worked as clients in 
psychotherapy. 

Jung and Mead are recognized in Claxton’s 
book as important theorists about Mind and 
Self. Other theorists are ignored. Abraham 
Maslow, an influential psychologist and 
Buddhist in the United States, is not men- 
tioned; nor are Serge Moscovici and Rob Farr, 
who have recently reworked the concept of 
Self in academic psychology. 

Keightley describes “the revolution in 
theological thinking”, represented in the work 
of Don Cupitt and D. Z. Phillips, "from within 
Wittgenstein's legacy". His style conveys the 
sense of excitement which many people feel 
when they discover Zen Buddhism, and Into 
Eve>y Life a Little Zen Must Fall invites the 
comment that Zen Masters are fond of: "It 
stinks of Zen." He delights in paradoxical 
pedagogy and lightness, which are hallmarks of 
Zen teaching - just as Wittgenstein did in his 
pronouncement that the purpose of philosophy 
is to liberate flies. He presents the argument 
that human liberation from the necessary dis- 
tortions of language is required jf wc are to 
seek truth that is not context-bound, nnd 
quotes Wittgenstein to suggest . that direct 
apprehension of reality, without concepts, is 
possible. He believes that Zen practices lead to 
the experience of "Self’ and “God”, which is 
dangerpusly distorted by attempts to express it 
m words, and that it is those distortion? that 
lead to suffering. The experience of being 
grounded in the onemess of the universe is one 
attempt to describe it. Keightley’s account of 
!?L ne l v . theo!g BJ f is easy to read. It avoids the 
difficulties of belief in fin objective God, and 
also avoids the myth that the dominance of 
scientific materialism has removed myth as the 
structure which enables us to think. 

In the course of his argument Keightley dis- 
cusses some of the common issues relating to 
Zen. He rebuffs the idea that Zen treats vic- 
ums callously by "letting them be”. He rejects 
A dous Huxley’s use of drugs as a means; of 
attaining concept-free perception of truth. He 
fom its derogation by 
Marghamta Laski. His argument strongly im- 
plies that Zen Christianity is jjuperWto other 

• —T ? udd} ! a ShJ c &n realize this 

tye paradoxical 'process of gaining 
" |tnfiditatipn, only £ 

tig ^ we do not strive (o achieve it, The 

alriST i t0 H tste the RerfecUbn df Christ 
and nsk feeling defeated by falling khort of i(. 

triumph of ; religion f as ; a 
therap^utjp, Which Is why some therapists ait 


“ 

possible nnd n gave meaning loSjL?* 
between body and soul, be tween reasT^ 
and the passions, between short term’ ^ 
pleasure and beatitude. betwe Th^ 
recollected and the soul scattered Jh * 
Both Christian and H-dElfi* 
ve loped complex and subtle psycholo* ^ 
second theme, best worked outKf 4 
and indeed specifically theisticandwS? 
the monk's attempt to heighten subjS 
and gain immortal selihood through 
non ,o God. The philosophical pKLt 
volyed have been very well exp[a£ t, 

Heideggerand Derrida under theh^ 

metaphysics of presence”. Human soS 
a theatre in which we act out roles, and our 
souls get chssipnted. The passage offe* 
everything of itself, including the self. Onk 
God, being timeless, infinite and unequaM 
is u nth rente ned. He alone is immortally seg; 
same, self-possessed and self-identical. Sou 
gain salvation, that is, to become a real self f 
must reject my fellow human beings and® 
centrate my whole attention upon thereUfa 
to God. 

Thus, rather surprisingly, the Christo 
monk reversed the message of the Incanufoa 
and sought salvation , not by the union of diiine 
things and human, but by their disjuneb'en. 
However, a Christian humanism did nevertl* 
less manage to develop during the later Middk 
Ages, not least among the friars. Piety turned 
.to Christ, to the secular world and tohuma 
relationships, and family life eventually cam 
to be thought compatible with a developed 
religious subjectivity. The day of the nwnb 
was over, but they left a legacy. Tlieir scrupu- 
lous self-examination and their somewhat dt 
embodied mentality lived on in Western («■ 
ical thinking and the scientific outlook. Ini 
word, Descartes: the last great Augustum 
the first modern. 

“Monks appear to be a producl of monofc- 
ism; the few exceptions to this rule can allbe 
disputed”, says Professor Levi; and yet he re- 
peatedly discusses Buddhist monks. He also 
implies that Tolstoy, a Kantian, was close to 
Mahayana Buddhism. It seems that Peter 
Levi’s interest in monastirism is aesthetic. Ife 
book has about forty brief, piercing, desultoij 
essays, written in a poet’s prose, and packed 
with inconsequential information. In i 
consciously old-fnshioned way, it is beautiful 

Visions of 
verity 

Henry Chadwick _ 
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Necessary delight 



art is always interested, whereas pure judg- 
ments of taste are never interested, no such 
idea could Imve crossed Kant's mind. It is true 
- iKE u^l that Kant encumbers humanity with various 

^ d Fine Art: Ah essay on Kant nnd the duties of self-development, and that he recog- 
artand culture nized the essential role of communal culture in 

promoting this development, but no such no- 
tions can enforce the necessity of the delight in 
the beautiful, for that delight must be devoid 
of all interest. Forgetting Nietzsche's sage 
L Tent fremprising the First Part of his Cri - admonition that “We praise or blame accord- 

Judgment) enter treacherous terrain. ing to whether the one or the other offers a 

SVfe an overwhelming urge to rearrange greater opportunity for our powers of judg- 

ment to shine out", Kemal subscribes to the 
bizarre notion that our appreciation of fine art 
is a kind of specific against social disharmony, a 

I I tUd 


r; n undFine Art: Ah essay on Nam nnu , 
MiwoDhyof fine art'and culture 
348pp. Oirford: Clarendon Press. £29.50. 

01182 4927 6 

mentators on Kant’s critique of aesthetic 
Continental — Fjrst part of hjs c ,-. 

treaCh « 

Me is an overwhelming urge 

Oleography of that sublime country to suit 
a. rote and understanding of the commenta- 
- . ,r „l ; n k'.mt nnri Fine 


■taste ana — - 

' p.ijm Kemal, in Kant and Fine Art, has not ia a ...~. v . - 

ved that temptation; he has indulged it to hope he supposes Kant to share, despite the 
£nmit His strategy is to rummage for a latter's wise disavowal of it in his remarks ab- 

fl ra 'within Kant's theory of taste , and out the arrogance of the virtuosi of taste in fine 

■ to test it by splicing in arguments from art. Of all things, it is taste in art that Kant, like 

fan texts on quite different themes, with- Rousseau, suspects of being peculiarly prone 


fun 10 tesi 'll UY willing ■■■ — — ~ , 

Lan texts on quite different themes, with- Rousseau, suspects of being peculiarly prone 

« resoect for the integrity of Kant's aes- to theatricalization and amour propre-, and it is 

Seorv, the aim of which was, after all, precisely the absence of such perversities m n„r 

u m distil the oeculiar essence of judg- estimation of the beauties of nature th 


in our 

mriselv to distil the peculiar essence of judg- estimation of the beauties of nature that en- 
Ls of taste The result of Kemal’s free- courages Kant to approve of a love of natural 

Lllne Mcofogt is a quite chimerical Kant . beauty as being the sign of a good soul. So the 

Kant makes it clear that a judgment of taste absurdity of Kemnl’s interpretation is com- 

kneilber generated by, nor productive of. an pound: he tries to explain the necessity of dis- 

mieittt in the existence of the beautiful object interested delight in terms of an Interest (m. For 

oranythingelse. This means that the judgment example, self-development) and he up-ends 

oflasie is not sensitive to the nctual origins of Kant's real view of the strained relations be- 

ihe objects it judges, and therefore cannot dis- tween Fine art and moral goodness. 

LSb for example, between fine art and In addition to a weakness for squaring inter- 
luhral beauty. Kant admits these distinctions, pnptatiye circles, Kemal s text involves some 

ofcourse, but claims that they must not influ- doubtful argument. He writes approvingly 

mce a pure judgment of taste. He thinks that that, for Kant, an "assessment of creativity s 

judgments of taste are to be distinguished from "independent of origination .-aremarkabk 

judgments of the agreeable - of canary wine, idea which would al'ow for the ^ possibi ity 

fotexample - partly in virtue of the fact that creative driftwood. And his reason for thin king 

ihe latter sort of judgment is an interested one, that we ascribe creabvity pnmord.allytoob- 

5 ™ g birtli to a desire for "more of the same". jects and only derive lively to agenda real 

Audit is because judgments of taste are disin- humdinger: “There is little reason beyondpre- 

ttiested that we lay claim to universal agree- judice for describing a person as creative when 

meat with our taste - a claim we do not make not all his actions will be creat,ve ’ ’ ’ ’ 

»hen we judge the agreeable. Moreover, for Kemal's prose is bleak, the punmar ooa- 
Kul, to claim that “x is beautiful” is to claim sionally slipshod and thetextual refeencesto 

that there is a necessity in the delight afforded Kant are not always spot on. Terms hke na 

7 • ture", “freedom" and “noumenal causality 

Kemal's master thought is that the necessity are flung about in a rather in^'dajing wa)N 

of the delight which grounds a legitimate judg- and the problen^ of Kant s a ” th ^ tl ^^7 n ^ 

meotof bate can be explained by reference to nowhere brought out ^ f ° r “ a . n ^ c1 ^ 
Kant's thoughts about fine art. But since Kant The uninitiated will scratch her head, the scho 

is dear that our judgment of fine art qua fine lar will avert her gaze. 


Under constraints 


Lynne Cooke 
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%s of Telling: The work of John Berger 
Pluto. £12.95 (paperback, £4.95). 
0745300979 


JOHN BAGGLEY 

Doors of Perception: Icons and their spiritual 
significance 

160pp. Oxford: Mowbray. £25 (paperback. 
£9.95). . 

0264 67118 X • ' ■ 

John Baggley, much travelled in the renbns<^ 
Byzantine gold, faces the problem 
have long been the vehicle of deep rel#“ 
feeling among Christians of the Orth®*® 
East, but have generally enjoyed a less ijtw". 
significance for Western believers. So 
put together o serene little introduction , 
puzzled, pbrhaps even for philistine, ' wnW 
ers who would like to comprehend more . 
inwardness of all this. He has adorned his 
with nineteen very fine colour platM, 
a discerning commentary on the iconogf^ 
The historical matter must be admitted L ■ 
conventional stu ff , but in any event ii is lor 
author very subordinate to his -- a[ y 

tion. It is never easy to express • fee!in | ^ |[ ^ 

infoltions in Well-articulated sentences,^ .. ^ 

best .parts of Doors of Perception 
. that difficult thing. Richard Temple^^'.: 

Temple Gallery, contributes a brief _8PP5 ^ ; 
’ onthe painting technique of the old iCw-j*- 
i is extremely negative.towards the 
of Our own time - to a degree that 
Hard tojusjify. Father Baggley seWWWj; 
function of the icon is to. evoke a 


claims to the contrary, feels clumsy and 
strained in its structure and characterization 
when compared to the nouveau roman with 
which it lias certain affinities. Dismissing out of 
hand as a point of comparison references to 
Sanaulc, Sollera or Butor, Dyer (typolW 
invokes instead Benjamin, Marx, Cub.sm and 

— — Godard, but only the last seems truly apposite. 

In citing Cubism rather than Rauschenberg, 

°wff Dyer's claim that John Berger has been Dyer once aga ‘"^®y ea !j a^that permeates 
^1* brightest figure in British intellectual life" understanding of th Beniamin and 

overthepast twenty-five years has the effect of his whole accou , , nmanintelleC' 

JjJngjng the reader up short. Intrigued, incre-: Marx he introduce has to make 

provoked, one waits to see how the tual tradition nftheir suitability to the 

««horwill plead his case- but in vain. Rather his own, irrespective of their suua y 

Jji i arguing closely, and with reference to occasion. Hereer's characteristic 

Bridsh cultural Hfe of the past quarter-century, writing in short declarative 

7" merely surveys Berger’s career, discus- method entails wmi g RCC0Unt with 

H* detail and chronological sequence each sentences, an P rh e r t i i 8 n arguing in de- 

“* Hor work?. Ultimately, Dyer’s case polemical as^rri t Option , 

; as much on the diversity of Ber- Berger’s theore- 


— ’"uugiu, ■ 

consequence' the reader’s doubts begin to 
finiltiply, Fo r unlike, say, Raymond Williams 
P. Thompson, Berger is neither a (first- 
lej theorfet nor a scholar; he is essentially a 
Pgj»»»t.: And it is as a populist that he has 
greatest impact, \yhereis for Dyer 
Ky .*"# his subject has always remained 
inside the Security of the academy” is in itself 
of. virtue! this surely needs to .be set 
jjg*Mhe very reil llirtitatiottsi that result 
SSj'&for a vhst but very general audi- 
Seeing, Which is among Berger’s 
” tenirt ’.y3 0 61cri 1 has arguably proved most 


response to individual artists and worKS on . 
hp is rarelv flexible enough in ins criticism „ 
deal persuasively with all aspects of a situation 
or exemplar- Thus his celebrated accounrof 
Picasso, for example t contains somej Krtx V' 
rive insights, but finally founders because his 
theoretical position is too constrained and ngid 
to deal adequately with the shifts and 1 convo - 

Ls in the painter’s later career; a blanket 

•as s?-— ^ w 

m u* fromhta subject. «nd Mt at M 



TheTimes Literary Supplement 



“This substantial and attractive book 

should be warmly welcomed, a. R. Maxwell- 
Hyslop’s translation of The Dictionary of Classical 
Mythology by Pierre GriTOl f originally. published ip French in 
1 951 , is a work at once authoritative ahd complete. Anyone 
who has ever lost his way in the complex genealog i es of the 
Greek gods and heroes will value the forty genealogical 
tables; schoiers Will appreciate the superbly detailed 
references to ; the ancient sources for each entry, as well as 
the helpful:(afid modernized) table pf sbijrpesj, in which care 
has been tiketijb list the editions which-ar^most easily 
accessible IfpT&iglish readers (especially, and. relevantly, the 
Loeb Classical. Library), and there 1 is .a full indec. . . . The 
black-and-wftite illustrations.are copious and: pertinent. 

• My sampling of the entries and references found an 
impressive standard of accuracy the gerierpus cross- 
referencing given makes browsing an atepsLmandatory 
pleasure, and it will indeed.be: a learned^eader who does not 
Find something he did not preyiqusly k^QW.pn almost 

every page. : V:‘ ; 

For a longtime there has been a need td replace the useful 
but very outdated Classical Dictionary gf;Lempriere. For 
factual and historical matterS-.this was^phfeyears ago by the 
Oxford Classical Diction&ti n nd, wJ%ttii=publication of 

rtK'ftaoiafaATMtothnlnnti. ■ 


ir usefulness.' 

.. J. H:.C teach TLS 8th August 19B6 
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Sales of books and manuscripts 


H. R. Woudhuysen 


On April 27 and 28 Sotheby's are selling what 
must be the finest private collection in the 
world of colour-plate botanical books. The lib- 
rary was formed by Robert dc Beider, whose 
arboretum at Kalnithout. north of Antwerp 
near the Dutch border, is internationally 
famous. De Beider collected the books during 
the past thirty or so years, buying some as 
recently as those from the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society suie in 1980. Throughout the 
lavish auction catalogue the emphasis is on the 
fine condition of the books de Beider owned 
and on the many association copies and anno- 
tated items. Many of the books are extremely 
rare and their bibliographical details are some- 
times confused, with different authorities call- 
ing for different numbers of plates: the cata- 
logue will undoubtedly become an Important 
reference work for those interested in the his- 
tory of botanical illustration and the biblio- 
graphy of colour-plate books. The prices 
Sotheby's estimate these extremely beautiful 
books to fetch are. as one might expect, large. 

It is unlikely that such an exceptional collection 
could ever be put together again. Many of the 
books will probably appear again on the mar- 
ket but institutional libraries are probably un- 
likely to want to spend their grants on this sort 
of material. 

In some ways the most interesting features of 
these books, apart from their often rather 
bi 2 arre plates, are their provenances and bind- 
ings. A few English items stand out in this 
respect and are expected to go for prices which, 
in comparison with some of the more spectacu- 
lar lots, seem quite modest. The most pleasing 
of them is a copy of Francisco Hernandez’s 
survey of the natural history of Mexico, Nova 
Plantanim, published in Latin at Rome in 
1651. This was originally owned by the gentle- 
man collector and Master of the London 
Bridge waterworks. John Morris; after his 


death in 1658 his widow sold his books to 
Charles II, who had this volume bound by 
Samuel Mearnein red morocco, with his cipher 
in gilt. Charles's collection passed in 1757 with 
the Old Royal Library to the British Museum, 
which sold this book as a duplicate in 1787; it 
then entered the collection of Heneage Finch, 
fourth Earl of Aylesford, who was a pupil of 
Piranesi, and was sold by Sotheby's at the 
Arpad Plesch sale in 1975: T. A. Birrell was 
unable to locale it in his invaluable catalogue of 
Morris's library. Sotheby's expect this well- 
connected volume to fetch as much as £6.000. 
Another book with an interesting English 
provenance is the bibliographer Narcissus Lut- 
Irell's copy of Paradisi in Sole Paradisus Ter- 
restris, 1629, by John Parkinson. This is the 
most famous of English gardening books of the 
seventeenth century “based on the contents of 
his own garden”. Parkinson’s other work, the 
herbal called Tkeatmm Boianicmn, 1649, is 
present in John Evelyn’s copy, bound for him 
in Parisian mottled calf. The two volumes are 
expected to go for £1,000-£I,200 and £4,000- 
£5,000, respectively. One other English bind- 
ing from a slightly later period is worth men- 
tioning. This is on a copy of Sir Hans Sloane’s 
A Voyage to the Islands, issued in two volumes 
in 1707 and 1725; the first volume was bound 
by the successor to Meame's bindery, Robert 
Steel, and the second by an unidentified binder 
to the same pattern. 

Christie’s held a sale of natural history, 
travel and architectural colour-plate books on 
April 8. The sale was very successful with just 
over 200 lots fetching about £500,000. An 
almost complete set of Jane's All the World's 
Fighting Ships from 1898 until 1985, lacking 
on!y three volumes, went for £3,200 (estimate 
£1, 500-12,000), while an otherwise almost en- 
tirely unknown set of twelve hand-coloured 
plates by the artist Momay of Une Annie de 
Saint- Peiersbourg, issued at Paris in 1812 and 
used as a source by Orme for his A Picture of St 
Petersburg London 1815, made £20,000 
against a pre-sale estimate of £7,OQO-£8,OOQ. 


On the next day. April 9, Bloomsbury Book 
Auctions had more solidly literary hooks for 
sale. The most interesting item was a Restora- 
tion manuscript poetical miscellany. Some of 
the poems in the volume were more or less 
contemporary with the date on its title-page of 
1667, but it contained a surprising amount of 
pre-Civil War verse including poems by Sid- 
ney, Ralegh, Donne and Jonson. Bloomsbury 
estimated that it would fetch at most £1.200; in 
the event Quaritch paid £4,000 for it, a price 
which reflects the growing scarcity of this kind 
of miscellany. Burgess Browning spent £1 ,400, 
ngainst a pre-sale estimate of £200-£300, on a 
letter of April 15, 1799, from Byron’s mother 
to her relative, Mrs Duff of Fetteresso, which 
contains material of interest to those con- 
cerned with the true state of the poet's foot. 
The apparently unpublished letter was written 
after Dr Bailee's operation on it, and the solici- 
tous mother tells her friend that “It is now 


‘ ' *'•' It! , 


almost quite well, so like his other 
strangers h.ivc ;ak «l whk* 
believe Byron as soon as ever his f™ - " ! 
well will go to a public school". m 
Among the printed books an . 
plete run of The Gentleman’s 
1731 to 1851 went for £ 1 ,700 to 
son (estimate £200-£300), and an inn? 
mixed lot of twenty-one books on ^ 
including Thomas Sutton’s Tfie cSoSS 
cm. 1855. and Alfred S. Taylor’s oSIt 
Photogenic Drawing, 1840, made fljj 
against a h.gher pre-sale estimate of onS 
A small collection of Oscar Wilde’s^ 
owned by his friend Adela “Tiny” SJS 
Wimbledon did well, with the 
The Happy Pnnce . 1888, making £300 

"f 77 £ ^" £80) and lhe lim ited edition of I® 
Importance of Being Earnest^ 
£220 (estimate £100-£150). None ofT 
prices includes the buyer’s premium. 
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FIFTY YEARS ON 

To mark the bicentenary of Edward Gibbon's 
birth, the TLS of April 24, 1937, carried as its 
leading article an appreciation of the historian 
by Virginia Woolf, from which the following 
extracts are taken: 

“ Yet * upon the whole, the 'History of the 
Decline and Fall’ seems to have struck root, 
both at home and abroad, and may, perhaps, a 
hundred years hence still continue to„be 
abused." So Gibbon wrote in the calm confi- 
dence of immortality; and let us confirm him in 
his own opinion of his book by showing, in the 
first place, that it has one quality of perma- 
nence - it still excites abuse. Few people can 
read the whole of the Decline and Fall without 
admitting that some chapters have glided away 
without leaving a trace; that many pages are no 
more than n concussion of sonorous sounds; 
and that innumerable figures have passed 
across the stage without printing even their 
names upon our memories. We seem, for 
hours on end, mounted on a celestial rocking- 
horse which, as it gently sways up and down, 
remains rooted to a single spot .... We 
suspect that the vast fame with which the great 
historian is surrounded is one of those vague 
diffusions of acquiescence which gather when 
people are too busy, too lazy or too timid to see 
things for themselves. And to justify this 
suspicion it is easy to gather pomposities of 
djction - the Church has become “the sacred 
edifice"; and sentences so stereotyped that 
they chime like bells - “destroyed the confi- 
dence” must be followed by “and excited the 


resentment”; while characters are daubed b 
with single epithets like “the vicious" or 
virtuous,” and are so crudely jointed thaltbn 
seem capable only of the extreme antra rf 
puppets dangling from a string. It Is easj.n 
short, to suppose that Gibbon owed some pm 
of his fame to the gratitude of journalists « 
whom he bestowed the gift of a style slngubdy 
open to imitation and well adapted to invest 
little ideas with large bodies. And then we inn 
to the book again, and to our amazement n 
find that the rocking-horse has left the ground, 
we are mounted on a winged steed; we in 
sweeping in wide circles through the air ul 
below us Europe unfolds; the ages change aoJ 

pass; a miracle has taken place Noting 

in the first place, could have been mon 
cautious, more deliberate and more far-sighted 
than Gibbon's choice of a subject . . . . U 
once found, how was he to treat the distant, the 
safe, the extensive theme? An attitude, a sljfc 
had to be adopted; one presumably dial 
generalized, since problems of character »«t 
to be avoided; that abolished the writer’s 
personality, since he was not dealing with to 
own times and contemporary questions; I to 
was rhythmical and, fluent, rather than abriqn 
and intense, since vast stretches of time had Of 
be covered, and the reader carried smoothly 
through many folios of print . ... At last the 
problem was solved; the fusion was cbnipklt; 
matter and manner became one; we forget tk 
style, and nre only aware that we are safe in & 
keeping of a great artist. 












T ji6s iger , pictured above in his beloved 
Arabia, belongs to a Well-established British 

Tn tiJ rii? D of posyncratic author-explorers. 

In the Times Books Page next week, Richard Holmes 
reviews, his autobiography, Life of My Choice. 

8 an ^ W| ar ly in The Times, Philip ; J 

Howard (left) on words, Bernard Levin on the 

way we live now, Irving Wardle anhe the»t^ ' 
John Clare on education, Jane MacOliittv on* 

: wme* Qeoffrey Smith on politCKter - * 
Ackroyd on books, Barbara Amiers. ’ ; • : 

• J'^Vpoint, Paul Griffiths oh music, Clifford -i 
^ngiqyon the.Chutchahc Humo&oF^ M 

■THE TIMES' v'V.^ 

~~~ ■ 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS — 

R »“ Board ( 1966-70) and then Chalrmmri 

Brtan Boyd iathe author of Nabokov's -Ad,-: n^ofron^a,^.^. 

Graham Bradshaw lectures on English Literature at the University of SI Andrews, 
fiances Cairncrosa is Britain Editor of The Economist. 

publuhedlfsTyM l ? feC8iU8 Profwsor EmerihJS of Divinity at the University of Cambridge. 

Peter Clarke js the author of Liberals and Social Democrats, 1981. 

ICCtoret ln Hi8t °^ ° f Ar ‘ amniwrsl, y ^ lle 8C D>ndon^ 

. i? 1985 U,m ,Sa FeI!oworKin 8’ sC ollege.Cambridgc. His Rethinking Modern Political Theory was (Hit’ll 

^air!*, r * 8 Paets ** ^ teir Time: Essays on English poetry from Donne to Larkin appeared catSer® 

snl|iploi^of omf Ooy wiisgiaKiiKifliedfililMSm. V . ’’ > 
f^ejud Hoftnann s ncw collection of poettii, Acr/mony, was reviewed in the ri .5 of March 20. . 

Conservative ^ foVi^idfofd!^ 8 ^hdVIclofyAgiiuty In income, wealth and power, 1986. He* 

t he London School of Economics. . ... 4 ' 

Pater l ^ eFrenc ^ Left: Studies on labour and politics in France appeared lost y ear ’ i 

HwTt S " D C ; CmmlnotingApew published in 1982. 

• ^^^1 983* of So ^al^ofiqt al {ho University of Bath. He is the co^edftor of i • 

. k § n antiquiirian bookseller in London. .. ‘ - • 

.. , , t m, ^ US ‘ CQl College, University of London. • ‘ i ; 

Hint Schltr’. V ^f nAr . clt ‘ l <^re: Frani 1 400 to lhe prejell! day was published In 1977, 

JZSSl' , "' 0,, to«'»aa« c ea,lyb«„p„bl| s hed 
■SlnE^»^ ,h ° rP f Tke ^o!^:Cmbcdla.l,clocam,M^^ 

{ *' on Political Science and will shortlpial?^ > : 
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egmf. Nancy M. Two Laws: Managing disputes in 

.aatemporary Aboriginal community 

(Jem- Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies. 

5 fyp.lA2S.95.085S751746.3/87. 

, Archaeology 

jkCiiB, Anna Marguerite, el al. The Roman Port 
ffllFtfieiy of Cosa: A center of ancient trade 
Q&fsrt Princeton UP. 353pp.; plates. £100.10. 

Architecture 

Smtt, Jiasthan The Elusive City: Five centuries of 

feign ambition and miscalculation 

Htriet 2 Opp., Ulus. £14.95. 0 906969 71 9. 23(4f87. 

Hiriji, Robin, editor The Clore Gallery: An 

lu&ited account of the new building for the Turner 

CaDedka 

TetG&ry. 71pp., Ulus. £4.95 (paperback). 

Him 70 2. 1/4/87. 


Rk Tomer Collection in the Clore Gallery: An 
Shutrated guide 

TaMrrj. 128pp., Ulus. £9.95 (hardcover), £5.95 
fftpebxk). 0 946590 69 9 (he). 0 946590 68 0 (pb). 


Imriogham, Ann Landscape and Ideology: The 

EqBih ruriic tradition, 1740-1860 

Hera and Hudson. 253pp., Ulus. £25. 050023481 7. 
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Lafeg, Alastair, et al. Fran sols Boucher, 1703-1770 
Ynv York: Metropolitan Museum, dlstr. by New York: 
rlten. 384pp., Ulus. $60. 0 8109 0743 7. 

Hite, Emile, edited by Harry Bober, translated by 
HuflW Mitt hews RellgiouB Art in France: The late 
Middle Ages; A study of medieval Iconography and its 
swat (Bolllngen Series XC, 3) 

GsSiferd: Princeton UP. 597pp., Ulus. £57. 
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N JP«, Edvard J., with Bruce Robertson Views and 
Vita*: American landscape before 1630 
Watagfisi, D.C.: Corcoran Gallery. 311pp., Ulus. S 22.95 
Ipftrback). 088675 022 9. 

Ssdbr.hgrid Contemporary Art and Its 
RdksopNcal Problems 

NY: Prometheus. 152pp. $21.95. 0 87975 383 8. 

flag Shilling, translated by Wang Shixlang and 
wrt Budler Classic Chinese Furniture: Ming and 
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Tartj. 327pp., Ulus. £55. 0 906610 05 2. 

JBtao, Andrew Turner Watercoloura in the Clore 
OiBety 

faGaftjy. 148pp., /// w . £/ 7 . 9 J (hardcover), £9.95 
0 946590 66 4 (he), 0 946590 67 2 (pb). 


Yederska, Anzla, Introduction by Louise Levitas 
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Virago. 220pp. a. 95 (paperback). 0 86068 743 0. 3Q/4f87. 

Business 

Davidson, Hugh Offensive Marketing, or, How to 
make your competitors followers, 2nd edition 
(Penguin Business Library) 

Penguin. 415pp. £4.9SI$Canl2.95 (paperback). 
0140091173.30/4/87. 

Economics 

Austin, James E. f and Gustavo Eiteva, editors Pood 
Policy in Mexico: The search for self-sufficiency 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP. 383pp. $54.45 (hardcover). 

$18.65 (paperback). 0 8014 1962 X (he), 0 8014 9453 2 
(pb). 31/3/87. 

Buck, Trevor, and John Cote Modern Soviet 

Economic Performance 

Blackwell. 192pp. £27.50. 0 631 14417 X. 16/4/87. 

Fiction 

Algren, Nelson, afterword by Studs Terkel The Neon 
Wilderness (1st pub. 1947) 

Writers and Readers, US dlstr. New York: Norton. 304pp. 
£3.95 (paperback). 0 86316 122 7. 28/5/87. 

AlUngbam, Margery Look to the Lady (Classic Crime; 
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